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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


HE bugling of a bull elk in the rutting season is a soul- 

stirring sound, a challenge as wild and defiant as the lofty 
mountains that echo and re-echo its shrill notes. ‘The majestic 
bull on the cover painting has heard the bugling of an intruder 
in his domain and is answering with an invitation to battle 
Should his rival accept, a savage bout will ensue, the loser dis- 
creetly withdrawing from the vicinity and the victor claiming as 


his spoils both the disputed range and the eligible cows thereon. 


The bull elk is generally considered the most regal of all om 
deer, and in states where an open season is permitted his huge, 
strikingly symmetrical antlers are eagerly sought by trophy 
hunters. A large bull will weigh about 700 pounds or more and 


an average coW approximately 450 pounds. 


Native elk were exterminated in Pennsylvania in the late 
i8co’s as a combined result of relentless hunting and the en- 
croachments of civilization and logging. In 1919 fifty elk were 
brought from Jackson Hole, Wyoming, and released in Clinton 
and Clearfield counties. Subsequent plantings in other northern 
counties raised the number of stocked elk to 177. Unfortunately, 
the scarcity of suitable range and illegal slaughter has held them 
in check. Although only 98 of these animals were taken during 
the open seasons beginning in 1923 and ending in 1931, today’s 


elk population in this state probably numbers less than fifty. 
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EW Year’s Day has come and gone! Sirens, bells and the 
gaiety of 1952's birthday party are swiftly forgotten in the 
mad rush of business. 

Along with the other New Year resolutions, it is not too late 
to “RESOLVE TO BE A BETTER CONSERVATIONIST.” 

Our wild birds and animals must be given a chance to live 
and raise their families. Nature’s elements, hunger and preda- 
tors, exact a toll from January thru December. Game Protec- 
tors work to preserve our wildlife the entire year. So let us 
resolve to take an interest in wildlife and in the perpetuation 
of the American style of hunting as a clean sport and great 
outdoor recreation. 

Instruct that boy in the safe handling of firearms and instill 
within him principles of good sportsmanship. Feed game during 
the months of scarcity. Help control predators and cooperate 
in the many other worthwhile conservation projects. Join your 
local sportsmen’s club and actively support its aims and objec- 
tives. Resolve to learn more about your songbird friends in 
the Spring. Grow food and cover plants for wildlife and drive 
carefully to avoid killing it on the highways. 

Get acquainted with your hunting host, the farmer. Treat 
him as you would expect to be treated and you will both benefit 
through an understanding of each other’s problems. 

Live the New Year with a determination to be a better sports- 
man and gunning companion than ever before. Teach the boys 
to find enjoyment in the good companionship and clean, whole- 
some sport of the great outdoors, rather than a bulging game 
bag. Resolve to help others enjoy the great outdoors throughout 
the year and be ever thankful for Nature’s bountiful gifts. 


MAY THE 
NEW YEAR 
BE 
A NEW ERA IN CONSERVATION 


































“A man ought to be drawn and quartered 
for leg-busting a deer like that!” she said. 





’M telling you, Harry, (he said), 

I never expected to be shown up 
by a woman, not out hunting, any- 
way. You know how it was that 
season, dry as powder in the woods 
until the last buck day, and then I 
couldn't get out to use the four-five 
inches of first real snow we had. Next 
came that final day for does only and 
I was out early with the .270 to make 
good on the last chance. 

You know how some fellows won’t 
hunt does, say they'd as soon shoot 
a cow tied up for milking. Shucks, 
after the guns begin to blast they’re 
as wise as the bucks, and I remember 
my granddad from York state telling 
how they ate better and how some 
had to be killed off to balance things 
up or you'd have a slew of dry does— 
they found that out there, too. Those 
oldtimers knew what the game com- 


By Henry M. Stebbins 


mission is telling us now, and today 
there’s the feed shortage, in some of 
our forests. 

I took the high ground above Alder 
Run, figuring they’d be working up 
as the day got warmer, even though 
they don’t seem to go as high as the 
bucks do, or into as heavy brush, 
maybe. It was cold! The first ten or 
fifteen minutes out of the car my 
scope was so frosted up I couldn't 
have seen a bon fire through it. No 
crust, no melting; the snow was pet 
fect, and with it on the ground you 
could see better through the woods, 
though the thickets were so loaded 
that nothing would have showed 
there. It seemed like a morning to get 
to a good place and wait, and I was 
dressed for it. About a mile up from 
the highway the old lumber road 
curves out to a sort of outcrop, like, 
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re you can see ’way down a long, 
ee in almost to the brook and 
that thick growth along it. Oh, you 
know the place, too? 

It was the usual kind of early morn- 
ing you get in the woods, sun climb- 
ing up, oh so slow, only a little breeze 
and that drifting up, now and then a 
red squirrel’s chatter, and that sniffy, 
clean air that’s always at its best just 
then. Smokestacks seemed a long way 
off! Only difference, that particular 
morning, was now and then you'd 
hear a shot boom from ‘way off or 
crack from nearer by, half a mile or 
so, and you felt a sort of tenseness. 
The last day on deer, sure. Yet there 
was that feeling of all-aloneness, a 
nice feeling, for no fresh tracks but 
mine had punched up the old road. 


- Anyone in there close to me must 


have come from the other side, Hop- 
kinsville way, or straight up the 
brook, which no old hand would 
likely have done, the brush by the 
creek being so thick to see through 
and an uphill shot ‘so hard to make. 
Risky to move in heavy growth, too, 
for you've got to travel to pretty far 
places to get away from the fool with 
a gun—the one that shoots by ear. 

I backed up against a monster 
beech and sat on its root. That made 
a good rear guard and helped to mask 
any slight moves I’d make from the 
eyes of a deer, or a gunner, down be- 
low. For half an hour I didn’t see a 
living thing but a flock of crows that 
sailed over, squalling a little, but not 
as if they'd spotted me, for I sat as 
still as a rock. Then—I didn’t hear 
anything, but my eye caught the 
movement—something slipped in past 
a tree, far down the slope, and out 
again. It was a fox, and in the new, 
strong light he looked as red as fire. 
His little sharp face pointed my way 
once but he never caught on, just 
kept working slowly up, and almost 
even with me and about thirty yards 
off he took my scent and hightailed 
it out of there. You know how, even 
going like that, they seem to just float 





along, hardly touch their feet, and 
in snow, too. I’d been tempted to 
shoot him and probably could have 
as he sniffed at logs and stumps, but 
I'd come to hunt deer and _ still 
wanted even a doe. 

I thought—well, it’s all off now; I'd 
better move along. Then I decided to 
stay a while, for I didn’t know of a 
better place. It was a good hunch. 


Off upstream from where the fox 
had come, but still well down the 
slope. I saw an evergreen bough move 
once, and not as that little breeze 
would shift it. I scrooched around for 


a sitting shot, just in case, and put the 


rifle to my face. I still kept my finger 
off the trigger: no manslaughter for 
me, if you please, by any crook of 
bad luck. You and I know it pays 
to be sure. 


For an age nothing happened and 
I was sure that whatever it was had 
sneaked off into that thicket of jack- 
pines. Then I caught the ears, swivel- 
ling back and forth, and no horns. I 
was afraid to try a head shot at that 
range, maybe a hundred yards, off 
balance, and afraid to shift my feet 
for a steadier sit. I waited. 


She didn’t turn back into the pines 
but stepped out so I could see her 
shoulder. I put the crosshairs and 
their little dot on it, they settled 
down a shade better than a third of 
the way up, and I went into the 
trigger squeeze. 

Well, I'll never know what made 
her do it, but she jumped just as I 
was putting the last ounce, I guess, 
on the trigger and couldn't hold up. 
The old .270 bellowed and r’ared, 
cutting off my view for an instant, 
and she was gone. I felt pretty cheap 
as I walked over, hoping I'd scored 
a clean miss instead of wounding one 
as I did three years ago when you 
helped me to clean up after that bad 
shot. 

The snow printed the story and I 
read what I could of it. Bright red 
blood, no miserable gut shot, any- 
way, and she was going hard and fast 
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on three legs. It seemed best to follow 
her right away. Not much chance that 
she’d lie down soon and stiffen up, 
with the woods full of hunters. I 
started, working along uphill of the 
track in the hope that I could see 
farther ahead that way. 


I hadn’t gone a quarter mile when 
I head one shot, business like, from 
some kind of high-power rifle down 
nearer the brook. I kept on, to be 
in at the death or as near it as I 
could. 


Over the next shoulder I came to 
where she’d piled up in an open 
space. The hunter stood over her, a 
little skinny guy all in red, which 
is smart, at that—cap, coat and pants. 
Then I saw the red hair, a great roll 
of it between collar and cap, and the 
face, round, with pointed chin, and 
eyes—no, not red, too, and you can 
lay off the kidding—like the sky when 
it’s cleared after a week of rain and 
grouch. They looked snapping mad, 
those eyes. I didn’t know why. 

“So you got my deer, did you? 
Made a good shot, too.” 

“A man ought to be drawn and 
quartered for leg-busting a deer like 
that!” she said. “And it wasn’t a good 
shot, either; it wasn’t twenty-five 
yards, and broadside. Furthermore, 
it’s my deer. Hunters’ law, and a good 
one. The place to kill a deer is right 
where he is, not shag him half across 
the township.” 

I looked away, for some reason. 
Her rifle, it was one of the old 
featherweight Savages, wore a peep 
rear sight and an ivory front about 
as big as a china door-handle. Not a 
bad outfit, at that, in the brush. 
“303°” I asked. She just nodded. 

‘Where'd you learn to shoot?” 

Her chin went up a little, defiantly. 
“T shot on the Burnsville smallbore 
team, made Expert the last couple 
of years. Is that too bad? 

“Uh-uh.” T stooped to look at the 
doe and she swung the Savage’s muz- 
zle away abruptly, as if exasperated. 
Someone had taught that girl to 


handle a rifle. It was a nice neck shot, 
too. 

“Dad always told me that was a 
good place to pin ‘em. Doesn't spoil 
much meat and kills right off if it’s 
fairly well centered.” I wondered 
where her dad was. Over the next 
ridge, likely as not, plugging along to 
investigate the shot he must have 
heard. 

A red squirrel sounded off like an 
alarm clock and I located him on 
the top of a dead stub over near the 
brook. “Let’s see you take him,” | 
challenged. I wanted to see if she 
could shoot or if luck had been riding 
her sights. “Make it a head shot.” 

“What do you think I am!” she 
flared. The things they say about red 
hair might be true. “A ten year old 
kid, maybe, or dumb enough to drop 
a bullet over in the next valley? Folks 
live there. Anyway, he isn’t game.” 

‘Well, game or varmint. You aren't 
so old, anyway.” 

“I’m of age,” she said with dig- 
nity. Then, with a letdown that was 
like a child’s, “Just. I voted this fall.” 


“IT see,” I said. On that I had to 
give in. “I guess you and your dad 
can pack her out to the road. Or can 
the two of you use some help?” 

“I’m alone,” she answered, and 
her eyes flickered away, then back 
steadily to mine. “He can’t get away 
till noon. I—well, I didn’t really ex- 
pect to get one so soon. I'll just tag 
her and meet him down at the road. 
I suppose I ought to dress her first. 
You could help me with that if you 
like.” 

“You mean you were going to tag 
this doe and then go off and leave 
her?“ Gosh, this kid needed looking 
after. 

“Why not?” 

“You wouldn’t find more than a 
smell of her when you got back. 
That’s why.” 

“Why, no sportsman would do 
such a thing! There isn’t any satis 
faction in a deer you haven't shot, 
yourself, is there?” 
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“Not to me, but there’s plenty 
besides sportsmen that roam these 
woods. Some hunt just to get cheap 
meat. Come on, let’s get busy. She's 
headed a little downhill already.” 

The girl looked mystified at that 
but watched as I split the doe up 
belly and brisket. She wasn’t wear- 
ing rouge and didn’t look as if she 
ever needed to. I’d noticed how her 
color would come and go when she 


got excited, or anything, and after 


I'd got into the red of the business 
I glanced over to see how she was 
taking it. She just seemed interested, 
like a student in a class he enjoys. 
Quite a girl! 

After that was over I cut a pole 
and asked if she thought she could 
take one end of it and still have 
breath to whistle or sing or talk good 
and loud while we packed out. “She'll 
go a little over a hundred, dressed,” 
I explained. “Just right for eating. 
And you don’t carry a deer out of 
the woods quiet-like unless you're 
asking for it.” 

We made it, in stages, stopping 
to rest every few hundred yards, and 
talk, too. She was a real nice kid, 
besides being a knockout for looks. 
After we reached the highway I stood 
guard over the doe while she went 
to a farmhouse to phone. I'd settled 
down for a wait but stood up when 
she came back. She liked that. 

“Dad'll be here in an hour or so, 
and I’ve taken too much of your day 
already. You’ve been swell, and | 
can’t thank you enough. We're going 
to insist that you take a hindquarter 
of that deer.” 

“That’s nice, and I appreciate it,” 
I said, “but I can’t do that. You're 
a woman, so you know the male ego! 
I have to shoot my own deer.” 

She laughed and as I turned to go 
she caught my sleeve. “That sounds 
lopsided to me,” she said, “after 
your morning’s gone down the spout, 
looking after a greenhorn woman. 
Tell you what: my brother'll be back 
from State for the Christmas vaca- 





—tunted the rest of the day hut 
didn't see a thing" 


tion and he’s a real bush-runner like 
you. So you come over to Dad's 
then and we'll have a venison din- 
ner and get-together. I think we'd 
all have a lot in common. Now you 
tell me your name and how to reach 
you.” 

That was how I met Janet. What? 
Oh yes, I hunted the rest of the day 
but didn’t see a thing. However, I’m 
still in favor of doe season. 


. The End 
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The Champion herself, posing with her proud owner, Leonard Sasso, of Pittsburgh, 


and her handler, Wib Hugus, of Ridgway. 
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N October 27, Trebor Duchess, 
a beautiful setter bitch, competed 
with the nation’s top-flight grouse 


dogs and walked off with the coveted 


ins Vhationa | 
Grouse Championship 


By Marc J. DeBerti 


Grand National Grouse champiom 
ship. Owned by Leonard Sasso, wel 
known Pittsburgh sportsman, ait 
handled by Wib Hugus, of Ridgway, 
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Duchess out-performed more than 
twenty fine dogs, including the 
famous Sam L’s Skyhigh, and Retine- 
scope, a Michigan dog who furnished 
the stiffest competition of the Marien- 
ville event. 

Last fall Duchess made a bold bid 
for a crack at the two-hour finals, but 
luck was not with her. This year, how- 
ever, she went bird hunting with 
blood in her eye and simply would 
not be denied as she completely out- 
birded each and every competitor. 
Her stylish manner left no question 
in the minds of the judges. 

It was no easy victory, and only 
by virtue of two splendidly handled 
points in her qualifying hour, plus 
two more equally faultless finds and 
plenty of hard running and wide 
ranging was she able to beat back the 
determined efforts of three other 
second series finalists. 

In every big field trial some of the 
dogs will do the unexpected, and the 
1951 grouse trial was no exception. 
For instance, the great champion Sam 
L’s Skyhigh, who had already won 
five Grouse Championships and was 
well on the way to another, had a 
great point far off to the right among 
some scattered aspens, but when his 
handler flushed the pair of grouse 
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and shot, Skyhigh moved with the 
birds. Only a few jumps—but enough 
to eliminate him for a chance in the 
finals. Another brilliant setter, Sam 
L's Hadaway, moved in too close 
to a trio of feeding grouse and 
bumped them out. The same thing 
happened to that sparkling and 
dainty pointer, Mistress Prettybones. 
It’s all part of the game, however, 
and the grouse trials require good 
losers as well as better winners. 


The Duchess is not the product 
of a professional grouse dog trainer. 
Wib Hugus trains dogs as a hobby, 
and in doing so not only makes it pay 
off but also gives heart to those 
amateur and semi-professional trainers 
who fear a national championship is 
beyond their fondest hopes. In 1945 
Wib took the famous sire of Trebor 
Dutchess, Skyrocket’s Flashlight, and 
piloted him to the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Grouse Championship. Six 
years later he repeated the trick with 
Flashlight’s most famous daughter. 

Thus the 1951 Grand National 
passed into history and once again a 
Pennsylvania bred, raised and trained 
(log wears the coveted crown for an- 
other year. 


. The End 




















By John J. Day 
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ans night wind huffed and puffed 
at a tremendous rate, producing 
great crashing chords in the timber 
on the ridge above the valley stream. 
As the night wore on the wind- 
music roared into a smashing mid- 
night maestoso which practically blew 
the Old Year out of the countryside 
and freighted in an eager New Year 
riding the gales of destiny. 

The countryman walked out and 
stood for a moment in the lee of the 
house while the swaggering gusts 
bullied December off the calendar 
and pushed the young January into 
the picture. Now comes the midnight 
of the year, low twelve in the Winter 
woods as the timberlands sleep out 
the cold dark days before the dawn 
of another surging Springtime. The 
Anglo-Saxons called this first month 
the “wolf month,” in allusion to the 
lact that hunger then made _ the 
wolves bold enough to come into 
their villages. 

Even as the two-faced Janus stood 
at the threshold of the year, the 
countryman looks back in fond mem- 
ory across many pleasant trips afield 
while planning bigger wayside worlds 
to conquer in the days that lie ahead. 
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He savors once again in mind’s eye 
the “red letter’’ incidents of a whole 
year’s weekendings in the open. 
There was the blistering mid-Sum- 
mer day he stood knee-deep in fra- 
grant Labrador tea in a lonely north- 
ern swamp and found, for the first 
time the odd pitcher plant growing 
amid the sodden sphabnum. And a 
rainy day in another bog when he 
followed along the fresh imprints 
left by a huge black bear who had 
preceded him across the barrens. 
Chance moments of rare natural 
beauty etch themselves permanently 
in the countryman’s daybook of mem- 
ories. He recalls the Spring day he 
waded the deep drifts of showy tril- 
lium and crossed the rise to emerge 
suddenly in a_ breath-taking sea of 
dogwood bloom. And the tiny clump 
of yellow daffodils which lighted up 
a corner deep among the hemlocks 
along a remote trout stream—daffodils 
planted in that odd corner by flood 
waters which had pirated the bulbs 
from the site of a pioneer cabin many 
miles upstream. 
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It was during a bright October 
afternoon that the countryman broke 
free of the heavy timber and faced 
the driving wind in an upland pas- 
ture. A great bird took wing from 
the trees to the left, quartered across 
into the teeth of the gale, and thrilled 
the hiker with a memorable exhibi- 
tion of the power and grace of the 
eagle in flight. Many other delightful 
wayside moments during the late 
year passed in review as the country- 
man looked back. 

Now again it is January and a new 
year of exciting possibilities stretches 
out ahead. Soon the groundhog will 
test the sunshine and the skunk cab- 
bage will send up the first trial bal- 
loons. Then the red maples and the 
airy shadbush will stain the somber 
timberlands with courageous ban- 
ners. Once more the angler will trace 
out the cascading mountain streams 
in the April run-off. Then will come 
the first waves of the returning birds 
and the matchless beauty of the 
Spring flower show. 

As he faces the New Year the coun- 
tryman feels an impatient urge to be 
up and doing. No man will ever 
read the complete book of the out- 
doors. There are many miles of way- 
side rambling out ahead. Just over 
the next rise may be a rare orchid, 
or a new warbler. This is certainly 
the year of decision as regards a 
certain lunker of a trout who has so 
far won every encounter in fair fight. 

The countryman waits out the Old 
Year and hears a newly minted Jan- 
uary come on stage amid the din of 
screaming sirens, wailing whistles and 
radios blasting tortured versions of 
Auld Lang Syne. He sits at his writ- 
ing desk, totting up the many happy 
days afield during the passing year— 
relaxing wayside days of simple rural 
beauty. These halcyon days in the 
open have long been his escape, his 
antidote to the anxieties and greeds 
and downright selfishness which mark 
the present jungle warfare in busi- 
ness and politics. He makes one firm 


resolution—to help in any way pos- 
sible to preserve what little country- 
side is yet unspoiled, that coming 
generations may still enjoy their 
rightful heritage. 

Since time immemorial men have 
looked to the hills for renewed 
strength. They have shared the heal- 
ing solace of sun and wind and gen- 
tle rain. Instinctively they have 
turned to the still small voice of the 
trout stream, or the wind in the 
hemlocks, when the built-up tensions 


of their workaday world demand re- 
lease. 


By far the great majority of these 
good folk cherish the rustic pleas- 
ures of the countryside. They take 
no more than their rightful share of 
the bounty of stream and upland, 
and look with scorn on the dyna- 
miter and the poacher. They are 
careful with campfires and they re- 
spect the farmer’s fences. With 
Emerson they have learned to “ad- 


mire the wood rose and leave it on 
its stalk.” 


The countryman ponders these 
things as the year turns and wonders 
at the strange quirks in human nature 
which permit a small minority of 
thoughtless men, to endanger these 
simple outdoor pleasures. Whence 
comes this callous breed, breathing 
death and destruction to everything 
in range of their gun sights? 


Not even the confiding chickadee 
is safe when these gun goons are loose 
in the thickets. Eager to show their 
prowess with the lethal scatter gun, 
their motto seems to be to blast every- 
thing that moves. The farmer finds 
his fences cut and broken, his pasture 
rails thrown carelessly aside, and per- 
haps his bee hives shot-riddled after 
these “sportsmen” have wallowed 
their way across his acres. 

Small wonder that each Autumn 
sees a rash of bright new “No Hunt- 
ing’ and “No Trespassing”’. signs 
blossoming along roadsides and fence- 
lines. True it is that the beauty of 
the landscape belongs to him with 
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eyes to see, but who is to enjoy the 
hidden pleasures of the distant valley, 
or the changing panorama of the 
nearby rocky glen when the sign at 
the roadside warns “Keep Out’? 

The countryman also wonders af 
the diligence with which ambitious 
men seem bound and determined to 
bring the few remaining parcels of 
unspoiled countryside crashing about 
their ears. There can be no doubt 
that the siren song of the dollar sign 
has caused this havoc. And as usual 
the sins of the fathers will be visited 
on their sons’ sons, who may never 
see the great wedges of mighty geese 
harrowing the sky, or know the gypsy 
thrill of October hillsides smoulder- 
ing in the sunlight. 

Ravaged valleys, plundered on 
their sub-surface coal, lie open to the 
sun and the eroding storms, hideous 
open wounds testifying to the power 
of the huge drag-line buckets. Their 
once mighty trees crumpled like 
matchwood before even mightier 
machines and their tiny furred and 
feathered denizens either died be- 
neath the steel juggernauts or fled 
elsewhere. 

The countryman watches the dam 
builders throw huge concrete bastions 
across wild tumultuous gorges, drawn- 
ing out many square miles of breath- 
less beauty. He sees the lumbermen 
eagerly hunting out the last proud 
white oak, to be cut into staves for 
whiskey barrels. He questions the 
ultimate results of the current efforts 
at rain making and insect control. 
Even his enjoyment of the peaceful 
night is shattered as huge _ planes 
thunder overhead. 

While man must progress, the 
countryman wonders if such destruc- 
tion of the natural beauty of the 
countryside is necessary to these ad- 
vances. Will future generations, bur- 
dened by the din and craft of the 
street, be able to flee to the sky and 
the woods for hearts-ease? He would 
have all men in high places, bur- 
dened with current world tribula- 
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tions, meet under the open sky, jp 
the eternal calm of the outdoor, 
Here, in the midst of broad horizons 
all men can truly find themselves, — 


Resolved to do all in his power » 


to help preserve these simple out 
door pleasures, the countryman faces 
the New Year, wishing for all fellow 
hikers, everywhere: ‘May you have 
singing bells, and ears to hear them: 
sure stars and a hand to steer there. 
by—and may they lead you where you 
most would go.” 

Leaden, cheerless skies and drip. 
ping thickets greeted me as I set out 
for my first creekside foray of the 
young January. The valley stream 
blustered along at a good clip, com. 
pletely clear of the encroaching ice 
which usually hems it in at the turn 
of the year. The ringing melody of 
the Carolina wren echoed through 
the hills and a noisy gang of crows 
rummaged about in an abandoned 
stand of corn. 


Just off the path stood a dying 
locust tree which had reached the 
exact stage of decay required to nour- 
ish properly a colony of small bracket 
fungi. There were hundreds of the 
brackets climbing the trunk. The ef- 
fect was as of a miniature sky-scraper 
apartment house, with awnings open 
above every window. 

I did not stop to look, but the 
chances are good that many of those 
“apartments” were really occupied. 
Lady beetles, and spiders, and other 
small fry of the Winter woods have 
learned that these bracket awnings 
really keep out the weather. I did 
notice a downy woodpecker at work 
on this housing project later in the 
morning. He was busily evicting the 
tenants, probably for non-payment of 
rent. 

The warm brown mulch of the No- 
vember woodlands has started its slow 
return to the loamy soil which gave 
it birth. Under the combined action 
of wind and water and decay the 
tall weed stalks are falling flat to 
join the leaf mulch in a soggy fer 
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ment which will become rich black 
loam by the time the bloodroot shows 
its waxy face under the trees. 

| splashed through a small swampy 
area, where the rotting surface of a 
partially submerged log displayed a 
good crop of small puffballs, filled 
with brown “smoke.” Ripe puff-balls 
to the outdoorsman are just like wet 
paint to the curious. They have to be 
tested. So I tried out a few, achieved 
some satisfactory puffs and wandered 
on. ne 

A pair of trappers had divided a 
mile stretch of the creek and were 
busy installing roadblocks to embar- 
rass the valley muskrats. I trailed 
along while one of these peltrymen 
picked out the fresh runways and 
made his sets. He drove the trap 
stakes straight down into the muck 
bottom of the runway. 

Each trap carried a metal tag with 
the owner’s name and address, but 
there is a heavy loss through petty 
thievery. There must be a_ whole 
company of trappers working this 
creek. Their sets surrounded every 
likely area. I wonder how any musk- 
rat who shows his face during the 
trapping season can escape the sud- 


den vicious snap of “those steel jaws. 

During January I keep an eye out 
for the prairie horned larks, who 
usually send a sizeable delegation to 
a flat stretch of upland on a neigh- 
boring farm. Leaving the trappers in 
the creek bottom I drove up to the 
high country in search of these visi- 
tors. 

Sure enough, the flock of brownish 
birds actively feeding along the 
ground were my old friends the 
horned larks. They were quite tame, 
running about and rarely flying more 
than a few feet when disturbed. Once 
I scared the whole flock aloft. They 
swooped around in a wide circle, low 
above the ground, and came right 
back to the starting point, landing all 
about me. 

The horned lark is a walker. He 
doesn’t hop around like the sparrows. 
In a half-inch of light snow his run- 
ning gait makes him look like he’s 
skidding around on a tiny toboggan. 
The curious feathered tufts or 


“horns” give this bird its name. The 
larks are a cheery attraction in the 
Winter countryside and well worth 
acquaintance. 


The End 
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BOUNTIES ALLOWED ON PREDATORS—NOVEMBER, 1951 














Gray Red Great-Horned 
Counties Weasels Foxes Foxes Owls Amount 
AGAMS  .... os cece ee eeeeeceeeees 5 9 9 1 $ 82.00 
AllegNeENy ....ccccccsssccccsees 1 18 4 1 94.00 
ID, nthewiis tiie $anes pelwnae 29 185 99 4 1,185.00 
eee eee 8 7 11 3 95.00 
BNL Lis kie 6 0b 5 860600 seems 4 64 87 7 643.00 
EEE Mind deka kis Ghd 6 cna pe $2 3 70 12 3 346.00 
SEL SCG USES 6 os 6 56'0.0 b's Wb ces ve bat 32 39 2 294.00 
BrOGLOTE co csscccvccscscccccecs 24 190 265 22 1,954.00 
EE Mckee hens pais ots 4 sn 0 0000 45 17 3 268.00 
MEE BES cobble a bee cndsecdes 4 71 19 5 389.00 
CR, Siete i oid sho seeeeie's 18 21 23 4 214.00 
DE GiNsechpesssscicccens © 1 52 35 3 364.00 
SP ee eet Tee 4 29 2 ae 128.00 
TE ba cute bs a5 30h + > ne Unb e.8 4 88 94 7 167.00 
SEE FW Obs cowses ss cwisedesis eae 32 4 So 144.00 
No 6 Siena lik oihs witindie «wsih’-> 36 177 153 10 1,406.00 
CE? «3 cctuuh speseseoc sc 13 212 176 7 1,600.00 
EEE {cb NetceS ed beesdedreewes 1 110 51 ers 645.00 
Re Se iis wane 646 4 16 5 6 118.00 
ES ET ES Tee 14 72 196 15 1,161.00 
ac, oles 59's 60.ce doe Ss 6 ll 5 97.00 
ab EN 3 40 13 4 235.00 
DD - svaSesacenesaccoseces 5s 4 3 ‘es 28.00 
DEE cgts the sens eds abuse sones 2 132 113 2 992.00 
TIE laa dokin na 400s eee so 14 80 313 17 1,671.00 
NSS 2 FB LAST i sGielenecees 5 31 37 1 282.00 
rey eee ~ 80 144 1 905.00 
EE) id REM WE Khiw'% 60:0 600 oes 1 15 12 1 114.00 
eR Se Sr ee 2 29 16 4 202.00 
Gan ras 6.0660 070s 6.60 0s 1 148 269 7 1,704.00 
ER” ssddchh<obssccoese 2 48 104 9 655.00 
ot hb ne es 6 ss ome oe 13 123 23 6 627.00 
RS DRUG SEs c co sidenvbece 3 174 149 5 1,320.00 
a eee 2 9 15 4 118.00 
Sree 5 32 38 1 290.00 
i eutielii ns dawb ues cubs 14 60 6 3 293.00 
oe. eae sn panes. ee 20 6 1 109.00 
DED. Sh Siwh< chwids gies nan tess 1 28 - 1 134.00 
DE 55 6966 andeb6dn soe akbawe’s 2 99 17 3 481.00 
CS a acig's 000000465 0¥ 000 32 74 20 10 458.00 
EE I See ee 11 128 78 12 895.00 
EE PSL in SESW A 60 cc bcec esse 7 154 255 5 1,668.00 
ES ee eee 1 87 71 2 643.00 
Di cee hsinheeikésbuwees ese 5 18 26 2 191.00 
NIE RE Coa ee eee 3 161 52 1 860.00 
nce. soe guineas 00% 1 13 3 1 70.00 
PT Lis i545. se sees eeese a 6 1 ne 28.00 
IE Ss oon ac ale ids 0-0 4 1 8 7 oe 61.00 
Northumberland .............. 3 19 2 4 108.00 
ES PRMOL DRGs naeU-g ss 6cke seen 6 3 61 4 282.00 
IN Nii 6S 09.8 sree: 0.0 0-0 ow 8 1 ive iia 4.00 
SA a Ae i 1 25 5 2 131.00 
Ea. 5s bis sow nhbu ees 4 105 303 3 1,651.00 
eso 56s Seow su he aia ds 20 68 12 2 350.00 
sa Gs sss ys nee 66 8 3 46 3 219.00 
ES TS eee 28 120 203 6 1,350.00 
ns Chins Gn eb dae bai ae-o 2 17 27 1 183.00 
Susquehanna ........ ian aewee~ 26 72 145 13 959.00 
DE aa 6 beads Veta soe 84a 7 130 460 12 2,427.00 
ee A ee 7 55 25 2 337.00 
os Pe aeica's wes ace 13 214 113 9 1,366.00 
iis. di wc c~wp eo Paden’ « 9 134 254 6 1,591.00 
EES ee ere pees 32 41 2 302.00 
SS ee 16 56 47 8 468.00 
SS EO OTE E Ee 11 60 8 3 298.00 
EES NE 11 117 74 2 785.00 
EE Fa SShieh FRk thw bawe's ices 3 102 76 1 720.00 
0 Es. es 488 4,640 5,009 295 $ 40,599.00 

Number of Claims—1,976 
Total fiscal year to date ...... 1,522 10,724 13,750 865 $103,743.00 
Total same period 

previous fiscal year ......... 1,486 aaee: eens 1,020 $ 21,424.00 
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Photo by Robert Parlaman 
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with their mirrored weight, then the wildlife cupboard is bare. 
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Let’s Keep the Larder Full! 





If wild birds and animals are to be strong and healthy and 
reproduce equally vigorous young, they must have an abund- 
ance of food. When natural food is scarce, due either to 
failure in fruit or nut crops, or to deep snows which cover 
the things which they normally eat, then it is necessary to 
supply them with emergency rations. 

During the ordinary “open” winters as we often refer to 
them, nearly all species of wildlife can find enough food to 
sustain them through the intermittent periods of snow and 
ice, because usually those periods are of short duration. 
Mother Nature equips them to withstand such normal ad- 
versities with hardy constitutions and a lot of stamina. But 
when the winters are long and cold, and when sleet forms 
a thick, hard crust over the top of deep snows and coats the 
branches and the twigs of every living plant with its mirrored 
weight—then the cupboard is really bare. And it usually 
stays bare until late in the spring by which time many of 
Mother Nature’s children have passed miserably into oblivion. 

None of us wants to see our wildlife die from causes we 
can prevent. And while it is true that we cannot fortell whether 
a winter is to be mild or whether it is to be severe, we can 
and should always prepare for the worst: then if it comes we 
are ready for it. Let us plan to meet the emergency before it 
arises. 

Many groups and individuals can prepare for and take 
part in winter feeding campaigns, but they should be planned 
carefully. Hastily organized excursions into the woods or 
‘mountains which terminate in the promiscuous scattering of 
grain in the “most likely” places will not save much wildlife 
from starving. Food must be placed where wild birds and 
animals are known to frequent: furthermore it must be fur- 
nished in quantities sufficient to last for several days or 
weeks, 
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Ss 
« HOW TO PLAN » 


The Game Commission has always believed in the ¢ 
munity sort of program, wherein the local sportsman’s clyh 
Boy Scout Troop, Future Farmer Chapter, Bird Club, or other 
organization interested in caring for wildlife can work to 
gether toward a common objective. A winter feeding pro. 
gram lends itself admirably to such a community undertak. 
ing. Because sportsmen represent the conservation-minded 
element they are logically the ones who should take the 
initiative. Also because of their local forays in search of game, 
and during their off season predator control programs, they © 
are better able to select sites where feeding can be done most 
effectively. 

But which ever group takes the initiative, it should not be 
very difficult to effect a liaison with other interested groups [| 
and individuals, and decide upon the area or areas to be | ~ 
covered and the material and physical requirements needed 
to do a good job. The District Game Protector is always ready 
and willing to furnish advice and can help in other ways, 
But he is only one individual with a large territory to ad- 
minister, therefore the mechanics and supervision of local 
projects must necessarily rest with the sponsors. 


« RECOMMENDED FEEDERS » 


Lean-to feeding shelters made of cross poles and evergreen 
boughs, such as were constructed by Scouts and other youth 
groups in years past, developed an interest in wild birds and 
animals, but unfortunately did not add a great deal to wild- 
life’s scanty bill of fare. Today more permanent feeders are 
recommended—wildlife cafeterias built to withstand the ele- 
ments and to hold substantial quantities of the right kinds of 
food. These feeders are easily constructed and the building 
thereof can be made a supplemental project in the all-over 
program. 

Here again the close cooperation of loccl groups can be 
solicited to insure maximum results. Sportsmen's clubs for 
instance could provide materials to be made into feeders by 
Boy Scouts or in vocational school shops. Such an arrange- 
ment brings the adult and youth conservationist much closer 
together. Together they can, with transportation and food 
furnished by some good local samaritan, haul them to the 
chosen sites, making a real outdoor adventure out of the joint 
undertaking. The possibilities are unlimited depending upon 
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Photo by Ross Metz 


A wilderness “breadline”. These wild turkeys await the refilling of a wire basket 
feeder which they emptied time after time during a severe winter. 


the interest and enthusiasm which prevail; they are limited 
or impossible if either or both are lacking. 

In the pages which follow you will find specifications and 
diagrams of wildlife cafeterias which have proved successful 
under the most adverse weather conditions. Build them, set 
them up in well selected places long before snow covers the 
ground, keep them serviced through the winter and you will 
be helping wildlife prepare for the worst. 

Turkey Feeder—A special kind of feeder is recommended 
for wild turkeys. No explanation other than the diagram and 
specifications shown opposite are needed to construct this 
sturdy, sheltered cafeteria. Because of its size and simple con- 
struction it can easily be built on the ground. All you need 
to take with you are the materials cut to size and the nails 
to join them. 

Wire Basket Feeder—The basket feeder is a good one for 


turkeys and other birds and squirrels. Simply fashion a 
cylinder of one and one-half inch mesh poultry wire, fasten 
it on a tree with the bottom not less than 20 inches from 
the ground, fill it with ear corn, and you have an inexpensive 
container that will withstand a lot of usage. Turkeys can peck 
the corn from the cobs through the wire mesh and squirrels 
can enter the basket. The bushytails work the cobs around 
while gnawing at the corn, thus shelling much of the grain 
which falls to the ground where other wildlife can get it. 
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Diagram of the Wire Basket Feeder. 


Hopper Shelter and Feeder—This combination shelter and 


feeder has a fairly large chamber capacity for storage of 
grain. The shelter, about fourteen feet square, is supported 
on posts or trees twenty-four to thirty inches above the surface 
of the ground, the hopper being placed in the center. The 
lower or chute end of the hopper should rest on a stone or in 
a shallow box to prevent its sinking into the ground. The 
frame of the shelter is constructed of four poles four to six 
inches in diameter securely nailed to trees or posts. It should 
be substantially constructed so that it will carry a heavy 
weight of snow. Should it sag under the snow, additional 
supporting posts can be placed underneath the shelter. 
Saplings two to four inches in diameter are nailed about one 
foot apart, checker-board fashion, and a covering of pine or 
hemlock boughs, or of brush and weeds, is then placed on 
top, allowing the covering to hang down over the sides, en- 
abling game to leave quickly if molested. 
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Diagram of the Hopper Shelter and Feeder. 
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‘CORN ON THE COB 


TURKEY FEEDER 











—— 
esas a worthwhile 
project for Sportsmens 
Clubs or Boy Scout Troops — 
building this 50 bu. turkey feeder. = i es 

E ected e/ong a spring run where turkeys customarily travel it will 
fill their needs wher natural food is hard to find. Below are all 
the specifications you will need. 








/ 7G SHEATHING 
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FEEDER AT LEAST 
18° ABOVE GROUND. 







“t— 6 LOCUST POSTS 


END ELEVATION REAR ELEVATION 


Souirre!ls will go for this ina big way, too “ 
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The food, either grain or scratch feed, which is placed in 
the hopper at convenient times, filters out of the four inverted 
cone-shaped openings at the bottom of the hopper as it is 
eaten. 

Several Game Protectors have used this shelter successfully 
in feeding small game, some reporting that even grouse, the 
most timid of game birds, have fed at them. This type is 
designed with the large low shelter so placed as to keep the 
grain beyond the reach of deer. The hopper, with suitable 
modifications, is adaptable for use in many other types of 
shelters. 

Spike Pole Feeder—This turkey and squirrel feeder is made 
of poles and spikes upon which ears of corn are placed. 
Spikes are driven into a pole and the heads then cut off, or 
spikes may be driven through the pole from the bottom up 
and thus save the labor of cutting off the heads. Two such 
poles are fastened to opposite sides of two trees from five to 
seven feet above the ground, the poles being parallel and 
on the same level, the spikes pointing upward. 
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Diagram of the Spike Pole Feeder. 


























~~ Spane Waren 
Diagram of the Spring Drain Feeder. 


Spring Drain Feeder—This modification of the Spike Pole 


Feeder can be used effectively at spring drains for feeding 
wild turkeys and squirrels. Spikes are driven in a pole similar 
to those described in the Spike Pole Feeder. The pole is then 
fastened to trees on opposite sides of the spring drain and 
ears of corn placed on spikes. A second pole without spikes 
on which the turkeys stand while eating the corn is placed 
parallel with the first pole but about twelve inches lower. 

Where trees are not available stakes may be driven in the 
ground and cross poles attached to these. 

Some of the advantages of the spring drain feeder are that 
wild turkeys usually follow along spring drains during the 
severest weather for the purpose of securing grit, drinking 
water and natural feed. Spring drains are usually open all 
winter, even during the coldest weather, consequently food 
placed near such locations is always available for use. Grains 
of corn dropped from the pole by turkeys or squirrels are 
readily picked up by grouse and other birds. 

The foregoing discussions have dealt mainly with winter 
cafeterias for forest game such as turkeys, squirrels and 
grouse. In the Side Hill Shelter which is hereinafter described 
you will have a food and cover sanctuary which may help 
you pull a covey of quail through an especially hard winter. 

Side Hill Shelter—Here is a shelter under which small 


game can be fed. Fasten a good-sized pole horizontally be- 
tween two trees three to four feet above the ground, ther lay 
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Diagram of the Side Hill Shelter. 


a series of parallel smaller poles from the horizontal pole to 
the higher ground in rear of the two trees. By covering these 
poles with hemlock or pine branches, or with brush and 
weeds, a practical and effective shelter is provided, three 
sides of which are open. 

The frame of a shelter such as this may be covered with 
building or roofing paper, then hemlock or pine branches 
placed over the paper. The paper will last throughout the 
winter and will help to protect the grain from water and snow. 
Under this shelter corn or other grain, or scratch feed, may be 
placed as required. This type should prove very satisfactory 
for feeding grouse or quail at accessible places where storage 
of grain is unnecessary. 
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The Side Hill Shelter is an all-purpose Sanctuary which allows easy escape from 
predators, 
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Since the disastrous loss of the severe winter of 19354 
the restoration of the bobwhite quail has been one of # 
Game Commission's foremost considerations. It is propa 
ing a high quality bird at its quail farm, and it is encourag; 
the landowner to put the “welcome” mat out for thes 
splendid little game birds by providing more food and coyg 
for them. But there are other ways of helping repopulate th 
countryside with bobwhites. Throw a few corn shocks alon 
a fence corner where the birds can seek shelter during heay 
snow storms. More than one covey has been buried in gg 
blizzard and never found until the thaws of spring. Mute 
testimony that this can and did happen is shown in the agg 
companying photograph. These simple shelters also are goog 
feeding places, which brings up another important question, 
namely What to Feed. 


Paul Howry, Shiremansiown sportsman, with two bobwhites from a covey he shovelled s 
out of a 6 ft. snowdrift following a heavy blizzard. 
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This old sheltered fence corner furnished a safe retreat for these bobwhites all 
winter, 


« DESIRABLE FOODS » 


Too often ignorance of nutritive content leads many persons 
to simply purchase a lot of grain—any kind of grain—and 
distribute it. They can do it that way but it just won't work. 
Take the quail for example. Bobwhite needs a lot of Vitamin 
A, and if it is lacking he is out of luck. Research has proved 
that if a quail with a good storage of Vitamin A is put on a 
diet high in every nutritive element except Vitamin A, the 
little fellow will exhaust its stored supply and die within a 
few weeks. Thus when the ground is covered with snow and 
natural foods become scarce and hard to obtain, the quail 
begins to deplete its store of Vitamin A. If he can get some 
wild foods, particularly green plants in and around open 
spring ditches, weed seeds, and bits of other forage material, 
bobwhite has a fair chance of living through the winter. 
However, if these same birds are befriended by the farmer 
or sportsman who carries certain kinds of grain to them, they 
may die within ten days or two weeks unless they are able 
to obtain other wild food materials which will supply the 


much needed Vitamin. 
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Wheat, buckwheat, oats, rye, barley, white corn and most 
other grains except yellow corn and Wilson black soybeans © 
are deficient in Vitamin A. Quail fed nothing but wheat when © 
other food is beneath a heavy blanket of snow may die within © 
a short time. The Game Commission recommends that thoge 


persons who wish to feed the bobwhites in winter would q : 


supply them with whole or cracked YELLOW corn rather than ~ 
wheat, buckwheat or other grains. Even mixed scratch graing — 
are not recommended because the quail, like children, do not 
always know what is good for them and they might easily 
pick out the grains which have little or no vitamin and leave 
the yellow corn. Whole corn, alone, will keep quail alive for 
months. Throw a good supply under that temporary shelter 
to provide for bobwhite and his family. 

A good way for the landowner to befriend the wildlife on 
his farm in winter is to leave a few rows of unhusked corn 
stand alongside a woodlot or other cover as a food reservoir 
during the cold months. Pheasants, quail, squirrels and other 
field and forest creatures will feed upon it. 


Chickadee at wire mesh basket filled with suet. 
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« SONGBIRD CAFETERIAS » 


Feeding shelves for birds, whether the window-sill or 
weather vane type, are easily and economically constructed.* 
Winter feeding shelves are both practical and desirable. 
Birds soon recognize these outdoor offerings as inexhaustible 
sources of supply and as a result you may often have your 
feeding counter completely covered by hungry feathered 

uests. 

; What to place on the feeding counter? Bread crumbs and 
table scraps are readily eaten. Sunflower seed is a great 
favorite, and suet should always be present for your winter 
bird visitors. Suet can be placed in a wire mesh container 
and hung on a tree, or it can be pushed into holes bored in 
a section of old limb or 2” x 2” and fastened to a tree. 

Many species of birds are fond of peanut butter and hemp 
seed is relished by chickadees. Canary bird seed is enjoyed 
by some species but it is not essential if other foods are avail- 
able. Most winter birds will find cracked corn, wheat, buck- 
wheat, millet, or other native grains very desirable, the 
smaller seed-eating birds preferring the more finely ground 
chick feed mixture. 

Cracked black walnuts, hickory nuts and others are highly 
prized by woodpeckers, chickadees, Carolina wrens and 
tufted titmice. Do not extract the nut meat. The birds like to 
do this themselves. Peanuts, unsalted and preferably un- 
roasted are very good and lots of bird enthusiasts suspend 
them from a bough or window sash by wire or string. 

Half a coconut shell suspended by wires from a fairly high 
branch also makes a very good natural feeding receptacle. 
“Birdstone” which is made of melted suet mixed with seeds, 
grit, nuts and bits of bone is a fine winter food. It can be 
poured on twigs on the feeding shelf or you can paini it on 
the bark of trees. 

Various green vegetables, apples, hard boiled eggs, fresh 
boiled potatoes and specially made meal cakes also are good 
winter foods. 


*Write for our pamphlet "How to Attract Birds." 
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« PREDATORS A MENACE » 


Predatory birds and animals must be considered when 
planning a winter feeding program. Where beneficial wild. 
life congregates, there also will the undesirables be found, 
Provisions should always be made when building artificig] 
shelters for the easy escape of game animals or birds so that 
they will not be trapped and caught within the shelter. Never 
less than two entrances or exits shdéuld be provided, }f 
predators become too numerous around a feeding station, 
they must be trapped or the station discontinued. If either or 
both of these remedial measures are not taken, then gradually 
the beneficial wildlife will be “discontinued” in the “tummies” 
of the fox, the weasel, the mink or the wildcat. 


« OTHER VALUES » 


Winter feeding programs have other values both for those 
who participate in these humanitarian and recreational 
undertakings and for the Game Commission. 

Winter feeding stations offer the photographer ideal oppor. 
tunities to get pictures of wildlife; they offer the nature lover 
an opportunity to observe it. And if the observations of these 
persons are made available to the Commission in the form of 
occasional reports, either direct to Harrisburg, or through the 
District Game Protector, they will provide a spot check and 
rough census on wild birds and animals through the winter 
and spring. These checks on wild turkeys and quail are 
especially desirable. 

The Commission would consider it splendid cooperation if 
the trapper, and the off-season gunner of unprotected preda- 
tory birds and animals, would report turkeys or grouse ob- 
served; if the farmer and the rural mail carrier, even the 
farmer's children on their walks to school, would make note 
of and report coveys of quail which they see. It will help and 
provide a diversion for the individual who may otherwise 
miss a sight of Nature’s children—and it will help the Com- 
mission to keep informed of wildlife population trends.—Text 
and format by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved if desired, without damaging 
the magazine, by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 


The county contains 354,880 acres, 
of which 107,776 acres are forested 
and 247,104 acres are in non-forested 
areas. There are 482,905 acres in 
farms. Publicly owned land comprises 
30,274 acres and includes 14,012 acres 
of State Game Lands and 15,474 acres 
of State Forests. 


Topography 

The eastern portion of the county 
is made up of rolling hills while the 
western part is largely level farming 
country. The county is drained by 
the Shenango River, French, Oil, 
Woodcock, Cussewago Creeks and 
Conneaut Outlet. It contains both the 
largest natural lake in the state, Con- 
neaut Lake, and the state’s largest 
artificial lake, Pymatuning Reservoir. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie, and the New York 
Central. The 28th Division Highway 
(U. S. Route 322), the Perry Highway 
(U.S. 19) and other important routes 
traverse the county, which has 723 
miles of improved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 
_ Raymond A. Sickles, Linesville, has 
jurisdiction over Beaver, Spring, Con- 
neaut, Summerhill, Pine, Summit, 
North Shenango, Sadsbury, West She- 


nango, Fallowfield, and East Fallow- 
field townships. 

George W. Keppler, 255 Locust St., 
Meadville, has jurisdiction over Cus- 
sewago, Venango, Cambridge, Rock- 
dale, Hayfield, Woodcock, Richmond, 
Vernon, East Mead, West Mead, 
Union Greenwood, Fairfield, and 
East Fairfield townships. 

Samuel B. Shade, R. D. No. 1, 
Titusville, has jurisdiction over 
Bloomfield, Sparta, Athens, Rome, 
Steuben, Troy. Oil Creek, Randolph 
and Wayne townships. 


Fish Warden 


S. Carlyle Sheldon, Conneautville, 
Crawford County. 


Agriculture 

Much of the county is well adapted 
to agriculture and hay, oats and buck- 
wheat are important crops. The milk 
from many of the dairy farms is used 
in the manufacture of condensed and 
evaporated milk of a nationally ad- 
vertised brand. 


Industry 

Crawford county’s chief industry is 
the metal and metal products indus- 
try. Next in importance are the tex- 
tile and textile products, food and 
kindred products, and chemical and 
allied products. In Meadville the 
manufacture of hookless slide fas- 
teners is so important an industry 
that even during the depression years 
of the early 1930's the city prospered. 
This city is now the world’s largest 
producer of slide fasteners. Titusville 
is the site of a number of plants where 
lubricating oils and greases are manu- 
factured. 


Historic 


Crawford county was _ separated 
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~*~ (Open to hunting) 
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Headquarters. 


a —Game Propagation Area. 


oy — Deer Hunting. 


Smelt { Grouse, 
i ae. Sane { Pheasant, 
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sais | Rabbit & Squirrel. 


S10 —Primary State Game Refuge. 
——- — Railroad. 
~~ — Stream. 


—State Forest Land. 


GM Stote Game Land. 


¢ — Wild Waterfow! Refuge. 


— State Park. 
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20085 — Legislative Route Number 
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from Allegheny county in 1800. To- 
gether with Mercer county and parts 
of others it was set aside as lands to 
be taken up by Revolutionary soldiers 
and were known as “donation lands.” 


Less than a mile from the city of 
Titusville the first successful oil well 
was brought in by Edwin L. Drake, 
August 27, 1859. The greasy scum on 
Oil Creek had been used by the In- 
dians to mix their war paints and had 
been bottled and sold by enterprising 
settlers as “Seneca Oil” for which they 
claimed certain medicinal properties. 
Drake’s well opened up an industry 
which has revolutionized almost every 
other major industry. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Crawford's hunting is chiefly of the 
small game variety. Rabbit hunting 
is very good and some excellent ring- 
neck hunting can be found in the 
county. Deer are found in fair quan- 
tities in the small woodlots scattered 
throughout the county, and some of 
the state’s best waterfowl hunting is 
found there. 


The county’s most important pro- 
ject for game conservation is the 
Pymatuning Reservoir and the Pyma- 
tuning Refuge. The latter is an area 
of water and marsh lands closed to 
hunting by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. It is officially known as 
Refuge No. 510 and comprises some 
3,700 acres. Serving a two-fold pur- 
pose, the refuge furnishes a nesting 
and resting place for all sorts of water- 
fowl and migratory birds and, through 
the facilities of the museum located 
there offers many educational op- 
portunities to the interested student 
of wildlife. Nearby marsh and water 
area furnish excellent waterfowl 
shooting in the open seasons. 

State Game Lands in the county, 
and their areas follow: Number 101, 
comprising 1448 acres, Number 152, 
comprising 499 acres, Number 214, 
comprising 557 acres, Number 213, 
comprising 3,031 acres, Number 85, 
comprising 1,068 acres, Number 146, 


comprising 496 acres, Number go09, 
comprising 154 acres, Number 699 
comprising 3,416 acres, Number gog)) 
comprising 506 acres, Number 199, 
comprising 704 acres, Number 199, 
comprising 1,709 acres, and Number 



































144, comprising 422 acres. The West. © 
ern Game Farm, where the Commis. — 











sion hatches and rears ringnecks for © 


distribution, occupies 521.6 acres, 














Recreation—Fishing : 
Fishable waters (name of stream or 


lake, fish stocked, location and length ~ 


or area of stock waters) include: Cald- 
well Creek, brown trout, Titusville, 2 
mi.; Little Conneautee Creek, brown 
and rainbow trout, Edinboro, 1 mi, 
Gravel Run, brown trout, Woodcock, 
3 mi.; McLaughlin Run, brook trout, 
Hydetown, 3 mi.; Muddy Creek, 
brown and rainbow trout, Little 
Cooley, 6 mi.; Pine Creek, brown 
trout, Titusville, 3 mi.; Stearns Run, 
brook trout, Titusville, 3 mi.; Sugar 
Creek, brown and rainbow trout, 
Townville, 4 mi.; Sugar Creek, E. 
Br., brook and rainbow trout, Dia- 
mond, 3 mi.; Little Sugar Creek, 
brown and rainbow trout, Cochran- 
ton, 6 mi.; Thompson Run, brown 
trout, Hydetown, 4 mi.; Woodcock 
Creek, brown and_ rainbow trout, 
Seagertown, 10 mi.; Oil Creek, black 
bass, Centerville, 9 mi.; Canadohta 
Lake, black bass, Lincolnville, 169 A.; 
Clear Lake, black bass, Spartansburg, 
250 A.; Conneaut Creek, black bass, 
Conneautville, 10 mi.; Conneaut 
Lake, black bass, Conneaut Lake 925 
A.; Cussewago Creek, black bass, 
Little Corners, 8 mi.; Drakes Dam, 
black bass, Cambridge Springs, 100 
A.; French Creek, black bass, Cam- 
bridge Springs, 40 mi.; Pymatuning 
Resv., black bass, Jamestown, 5,000 
A.; Sugar Lake, black bass, Sugar 
Lake, go A. 


State Recreational Areas 
Pymatuning State Park, located at 
the southern extremity of the reser- 
voir, offers boating, fishing, camping, 
picnicking and swimming. 
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OR so many people, winter is a time of sadness a time of imprisonment 

indoors, with only the long wait for spring ahead. 

But to those who have learned, as Billy and Jane have learned, that winter 
offers some very special things out of doors, it is an interesting time of 
year. Like all normal youngsters, Billy and Jane enjoy sledding, ice skating, 
skiiing, snowball battles, and other winter sports. But they have learned, 
too, that there are many exciting adventures out of doors in winter 
for those who have eyes to see and ears to hear. 
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Snow itself is strange and wonderful. It is frozen vapor, and snow 
crystals are six-sided. No two snow flakes have ever been found to be 
exactly alike. Why are they six-sided? Why are they crystals and not tip 
balls of ice? How long does it take to make a snowflake, and are the designs 
different because of the way in which they are formed? These and many more 
questions about snow still puzzle us. 

Sometimes when Billy and Jane walk in the snow they make no noise at 
all. At other times, when it is very cold, the snow crunches and creaks be. 
neath their boots. Why? Well, when snow is near melting point, it can 
be crushed together. When it is very cold, the snow crystals refuse to flow 
together, and they make a noise when they are moved by the weight of one’s 
foot. 

It is true, of course, that many wild creatures are spending the winter 
hibernating or are far away in a warmer climate, still there are many others 
that are up and doing on a winter day. 

Not all birds go south. And that is something that has always puzzled 
Billy and Jane. Why do a few birds stay in the north when most of them 
leave long before winter approaches? How does a frail little thing like a 
chickadee withstand winter’s blasts when other stronger birds must leave? 

Insects are encased in cocoons, or they may even spend the cold weather 
in eggs, while those that have already become adults sometimes spend the 
winter in sheltered places. Billy and Jane often hunt for these cocoons and 
take them indoors. With the heat of the house or the classroom to help, they 
hatch early into beautiful moths or butterflies. 

Many mammals (animals whose young are breast-fed) are awake all winter, 
constantly searching for food. Foxes, rabbits, gray squirrels, deer mice, 
weasels, muskrats. and deer are just a few. Billy and Jane have fun follow- 
ing the tracks of some of these in the snow. 

Certain mammals hibernate only part of the time. Skunks, raccoons, and 
opossums sleep in the coldest weather, but they may move around on warm 
days or nights. 

In Pennsylvania, where most trees and plants lose their leaves in the 
fall, folks do not usually think of green things in the winter. Yet, there 
is much green out of doors the year round. The evergreen trees and shrubs 
are easiest to see, but there are many others. Ground pine (club mosses) 
and many ferns remain green. 

So these are the things for which Billy and Jane look throughout the 
winter. They will find white-footed mice nesting in last summer’s bird's 
nest; cocoons of the Cecropia moth attached with silken threads to twigs; 
cottontail rabbit tracks made while they played in the snow on a cold 
moonlight night; gray squirrels scampering up trees, to disappear inside their 
huge nests of leaves; icicles hanging like great swords where the afternoon 
sun has melted the snow; blue jays screaming through the quiet woods and 
crows cawing from the snow-covered fields; cardinals cracking sunflower seeds 
on the feeding self outside the window; tree buds lacquered for protection 
against freezing weather; and clusters of seed-filled cones waving on hemlock 
branches. 

Nothing to see in winter? Billy and Jane can show you many things. 


. The End 
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Wild Guesses 


FORT LOUDON-I had a beauti- 
ful nine point buck killed by a milk 
truck on September 25, 1951. I showed 
the deer to several sportsmen and 
asked for an estimate of the weight. 
They estimated anywhere from 140 
to 250 Ibs. The deer was weighed hog 
dressed at the County Home and 
weighed 178 Ibs. District Game Pro- 
tector Edward W. Campbell, Fort 
Loudon. 


Eeeck! 


CLINTON-I received report that 
a woman from Steubenville, Ohio, 
while driving south on Route 18, was 
attacked by a large bird. I checked 
with a farmer nearby and he told me 
that she abandoned her car and came 





into his place to report it. The farmer 
told me that she was badly scared. 
Then the woman later drove four 
miles to a restaurant and ask two em- 
ployees to accompany her back to the 
scene to see if they could locate the 
bird and shoot it. She then told one 
of the men to go back to the restau- 
rant and call the radio station in 
Steubenville to announce that a large 
bird had attacked her car in Pennsyl- 





vania (this he wouldn't do). I found 
out later that the bird was not an 
eagle but a turkey vulture, which had 
dropped down to get two rabbits 
which had been killed on the high- 
way. District Game Protector D. W. 
Heacox, Clinton. 


Hand-fed Deer 


LEHIGHTON—T wo _ Palmerton 
sportsmen were spotting deer one 
evening in Penn Forest Township. 
Having located a young animal in the 
light, one of the men tossed an apple 
at the animal in an attempt to chase 
it back from along the highway. In- 
stead of the animal running, it slowly 
walked over, picked up the apple and 
ate it. The same procedure continued 
until the apples were exhausted. Dis- 
trict Game Protector Elder D. Ram- 
sey, Lehighton. 


The “Thing” 

READING—Deputy Baldwin 
brought me a specimen of an animal 
that I had never seen. The hair 
looked like groundhog, the tail like 
a ‘possum and the teeth looked like 
beaver, plus webbed hind feet. A Mr. 
Eager had found the animal in his 
garage after the dogs had killed it. 
Dr. Earl L. Poole, at the Reading Mu- 
seum soon had us straight and told 
us that it was a South American Nu- 
tria. or Coypu, sometimes called a 
beaver-rat. We finally learned that the 
animal came from a farm just a half 
mile from the place it was killed. This 
man is a breeder of Nutria and was 
not aware that the animal had es- 
caped. District Game Protector J. A. 
Leiendecker, Reading. 
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I Prefer Bugs 
NORTH WARREN-—During Sep- 
tember 1951, I received a call from 


Mr. Gerald Rickerson, of North 
Warren, who wanted to report a dead 
wild turkey that he had at his place. 
Mr. Rickerson went on to say that 
his son Kenneth had just returned 
from New Jersey and that late in the 
afternoon while driving between Bald 
Eagle and Phillipsburg, a wild turkey 
had flown into the windshield of his 


car. The impact broke the windshield - 


and killed the turkey. District Game 
Protector David R. Titus, Warren. 


County No Longer Bare of Bears 

WATSONTOWN — Northumber- 
land County can now be classed as a 
bear county and Deputy Yocum of 
Watsontown, who reported the inci- 
dent, has a picture to back him up. It 
seems a Watsontown man was train- 
ing his dogs along the West Branch 
of the Susquehanna River, between 
Dewart and Watsontown, when his 
dogs treed Mr. Bear. When Marlin 
Thomas of Watsontown heard of the 
incident he headed for the spot and 
took a picture, which will prove to 
posterity that Northumberland was a 
bear county, with the emphasis on 
the A. District Game Protector Clyde 
FE. Laubach, Elysburg. 
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Cat Buffaloes Fox 


VANDERGRIFT—As Deputy Mi. 
lan Martinisko, R. D. No. 1, Vander. 
grift, Pa. was coming from school at 
the Leechburg Airport he saw a house 
cat walking along the side of the road, 
About that time a gray fox jumped 
out from the side of the road and the 
cat and the fox had quite a little sera 
for a few minutes. Just as suddenly 
as the fox appeared he retreated in 
the same manner. District Game Pro. 
tector H. E. Greenwald, Apollo. 


Bees By the Yard 


MEYERSDALE—Merle Larue re. 
ported that while out training his 
beagle dogs near Meyersdale, he 
found a bee tree. About 20 ft. from 
the ground where the bees were en- 
tering the tree was a blacksnake catch- 
ing the bees. The snake was knocked 
from the tree and killed, when opened 
up, it was full of the honey bees. Dis- 
trict Game Protector E. W. Cox, 
Somerset. 


Whitejay? 

STROUDSBURG-—I wish to report 
seeing an albino bluejay on State 
Game Lands 38 this month. The bird 
was all white and was with five other 
normal bluejays. I got to within ten 
feet of the bird to be sure my eyes 
were not fooling me and have seen 
the odd bird several times since the 
first day. District Game _ Protector 
John H. Doebling, Stroudsburg. 
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Crows Down—Ducks Up 


ELYSBURG—The recent crow con- 
trol work on the Susquehanna River 
appears to have paid off. There is a 
definite decrease in the crow popula- 
tion and I have talked to a number 
of farmers who were wondering what 
happened to the crows. I believe in 
the past we have had quite a bit of 
depradation to the nesting ducks by 
the crows and this year we appear to 
have a banner crop of local ducks. 
Rivermen say this is the best nesting 
year they have seen for a good many 
years. District Game Protector Clyde 
E. Laubach, Elysburg. 


Instrument Flying Not For Cormorants 


WYALUSING—Had a call from 
Mr. Charles Wells, Wyalusing, R. D., 
on the night of October 27. Claims 
he had been traveling over the Wy- 
alusing Bridge, across the Susque- 
hanna River, and about half way 
across he had noticed some sort of 
large bird lying on its back with feet 
in air, paddling away. He had stopped 
the car and picked up the bird, not- 
ing that it was partially stunned and 
bleeding. 

Apparently the bird had collided 
into the bridge structure in its flight 
along the river. Mr. Wells had taken 
the bird home and held it overnight, 
nursing it along. The following morn- 
ing I had called on Mr. Wells and 
found the bird, a cormorant, was in 
good condition. The bird was then 
released and able to travel. 

This was the first report I have had, 
within a few years, of any cormorants 
in this area. No doubt his compass 
was in working order but he was fly- 
ing a little too low. District Game Pro- 
tector Norbert J. Molski, Wyalusing. 


Belligerent Buck 


COLLEY—On October 25, Deputy 
Roy Adams, his brother, and one 
other man, all from Colley, went coon 
hunting near the Adam’s home. As 
they hunted along a small stream the 
dog disappeared a few minutes and 





suddenly they heard a loud commo- 
tion a short distance away along the 
stream. Deputy Adams was carrying a 
single barrel shotgun (unloaded) and 
a five cell flashlight. This commotion 
sounded as if the dog was yelping and 
crying as if in pain. Deputy Adams 
hastened to the spot and there he 
found a spike buck deer mauling his 
dog, along the creek. He shouted and 
the buck retreated: a few feet and 
stood facing him. He got hold of the 
dog and put him behind him and the 
dog retreated rapidly. This buck was 
acting very peculiar and his face, neck 
and throat were covered with white 
froth. Deputy Adams started to back 
away and the buck charged him and 
just missed him several times with his 
antlers as Adams beat him over the 
head with the empty shotgun in one 
hand and the flashlight in the other. 
Adams tripped and fell slightly and 
the buck started to slash at him and 
strike him with his front feet. The 
deer struck him several times with his 
hooves on the arms, shoulder and 
once in the face alongside the ear. He 
finally succeeded in getting out of the 
deer’s way and lost no time in putting 
lots of distance between him and the 
mad buck. This deer must have had 
something wrong with him. Perhaps 
has was rabid. The side of Deputy 
Adam’s face was still swollen two days 
later when I saw him. District Game 
Protector Rozell A. Stidd, Benton. 
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A real Pennsylvania “snowshoe” taken with a high-power. 


Ghos ts on 


By Jack 


E KNOW the rabbit, with his 
nervous long ears and suspicious 
twitching nose, as a timia soul. Yet 


ne ae 


Anderson 


you wouldn’t call a critter timid if 
you found out he’d spent the Winter 
in a rattlesnake den, would you? 
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You’d call the critter a darned fool. 

It was the kind of Spring day that 
makes you as restless as suckers in 
the river, with a warm fat sun, and 


green tips showing on the hardwoods, 


and a few of us were probing Pike 
County’s Elbow Swamp den_ for 
snakes when Charley Labar saw 
where the foolish critter had been. 


“Lookit there,” he said, and 
pointed to brown rabbit droppings 
six inches deep, between two grey 
bounders of the den. These were 
larger-than-cottontail droppings and 
did not have the familiar straw tex- 
ture. 

“Snowshoes,” Charley announced. 
“Probably a pair. They wintered 
right here.” Then, while we picked 
up stray bits of hair, both brown and 
white, Charley, who spends every day 
of his life in the woods, said: “Snow- 
shoes used to be plentiful. But right 
there is the first sign I’ve seen of 
them here in ten years.” 

As Charley spoke, I was recalling 
other good signs. Hunting season 
previous, I’d seen snowshoe tracks 
near my Swiftwater home for the first 
time. The kill in the Pocono Lake 
and other swamps had been heavy 
for two seasons. Recently I'd read of 
sportsmen successfully planting snow- 
shoes on Blue Mountain in Berks 
County. 


It seemed that the “ghosts on snow- 
shoes” were coming back . . . com- 
ing back after near-extinction. 

Some hunters call them “jacks.” 
Some call them “white rabbits.” Nat- 
uralists call them Varying Hares. By 
any name, that critter who had been 
nesting with the Elbow Swamp rat- 
tlers is an unusual animal. 


For the snowshoe. rabbit is almost 
never found in open country. He 
loves laurel and rhododendron thick- 
ets, cranberry bogs, huckleberry 
swamps—not fields. He thrives in bit- 
ter climates (the famous Indian 
blankets of the far north are made 
from his winter fur) and at high al- 
titudes. He likes the solitudes, and 


as all creatures of the deep woods, 
there is something mysterious about 
him. 

I recall an early snowshoe hunt- 
ing experience in the Lake Harmony 
section, on a day when the rhododen- 
dron leaves were curled and the snow 
crunched under our heavy leather 
boots; when hardwood trees looked 
like so many brown snags and the 
ice choked all but the swiftest riffles 
of the creeks. 

Deep in our red woolens and 
gloves, Tom Jones and I walked up 
a narrow, grey birch ridge, a soggy 
brushy swamp to the east and rhodo- 
dendron thickets to the west. Tom's 
dog Jenny, a_pure-breeders’ night- 
mare but still a good dog, was work- 
ing silently up ahead. 

“Send Jenny in the _ rhododen- 
drons,” I suggested. “The white 
devils run regular trails in there.” 

Walking in from the Pinchot Trail, 
Tom Jones had been as sour as a 
green persimmon, for we had seen 
cottontail tracks and deer tracks, and 
nothing else. But I knew this terri- 
tory fairly well and wasn’t worried. 
You can wander the edges of good 
snowshoe country and not see a track. 
These animals run certain trails and 
do not hop about aimlessly, as cotton- 
tails do. Therefore, it is important 
to know your territory to successfully 
hunt snowshoe rabbits. 

Suddenly Jenny let go her peculiar, 
asthmatic-sounding bark. Tom Jones 
grunted something about a darned 
cottontail but I had hopes. Jenny 
was running in the rhododendron 
thickets. We stepped into the thicket, 
bumping snow from the curled leaves, 
and stood back-to-back among some 
young hemlocks. 


There we stood, feeling the deep 
frost of the swampland, listening to 
Jenny’s odd bark, watching with our 
shotguns hanging under-arms. 

And soon I had the satisfaction of 
spotting a big, lanky white rabbit 
hopping silently along the snows. 
The snowshoe seemed at times to be 
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a part of the snow, but again I saw 
streaks of brown in the fur. On a 
cold, dead winter’s day, the noise of 
a 16-guage shotgun in a forest swamp 
gives you something of a shock. I 
picked my shot and it wasn’t a tough 
one. . 
The snowshoe kicked high an 
rolled over. While I was blowing 
powder-smoke through the choked 
chamber of my over-and-under Tom 
Jones said, “I'll be darned. It was 
a snowshoe—and you got him.” 


Right then, Tom Jones was ready 
to tackle the swamp. 

We gutted the snowshoe, and since 
we'd be returning across this spot, 
hung him in the frozen shadows of 
a hemlock tree. Then we walked 
deeper into the rhododendron thick- 
ets, crawling in the snow where 
growths were tangled. Now you saw 
well-beaten rabbit trails and saw the 
yellowish chew-marks on the aspens 
and hemlock-roots. 

“Not a sign up on the ridge,” Tom 
Jones commented. “Boy, they sure 
stick to this jungle.” 

Yes, it would have been a good 
snowshoe hunt, on that very cold 
winter's day—except for a careless ac- 
cident. 

Back in those days, I tied my boot 
laces with an ordinary bow, a fool- 
hardy practice. I was ready to jump 
a small but very swift-flowing stream 
and the bow caught on a snag. You 
know the story. I fell forward, the 
ice broke, and I was soaked. 

You never heard more agonized 
gasping and sputtering. We had to 
build a fire, and afterward, we hit 
for the highway and the car. 


Since, I lace my boots as usual 
until I reach the top eyelets. Then 
I pass the laces back through the top 
eyelets on the same side, forming 
two loops. From here, I cross over 
the loose ends of the laces and pull 
tight. I cut the laces to have a four- 
inch hangover, and now I have no 
fear of tripping. 

It took a painful soaking to teach 


me that little trick. 

On the same sunny Spring day 
that we saw the snowshoe nest jp 
a rattlesnake den, we heard stran 
noises back in Elbow Swamp. Char 
Labar looked at me, questions in his 
eyes. 

“Young crows?” Charley asked, 

“Sounds almost like crows. But 
isn’t this kind of early for young 
crows?” 

We walked on, listening to the 
sounds, thinking hard for an answer, 
Perhaps we had walked a quarter. 
mile when we saw a bristling red fox 
standing on a rock cap that arose 
like a bald man’s head in Elbow 
Swamp. 


The fox was thin, and his fur was 
pulled and looking like an ill-kept, 
shedding sheep-dog’s. 

“That’s what that noise was,” | 
said. “Darned if I ever knew a fox 
made a noise like that.” 


The fox walked as a defiant dog 
walks, in a big circle and watching 
and making angry faces. Finally the 
fox pulled his tail between his legs 
and moved faster, slipping out-of- 
sight. 

“She has pups here,” Charley La. 
bar said. Lets hunt.” 


Probably that red fox had decoyed 
us from her pups. We never found 
them. But I remembered the snow- 
shoe who had nested in the close-by 
rattlesnake den and thought: Those 
snowshoes would make tasty eating 
for fox pups. And I wondered if such 
predators, and of course hunters, had 
been the cause of the white rabbit's 
near-extinction. 

Recently I discussed this with a 
man who I shall call The Old Woods 
man; a man who has spent his life 
time in the forest. The Old Woods- 
man grinned. 

“There’s only one reason we near 
lost the white rabbit,” he opinioned. 
“That reason has four long legs and 
a big white tail. I mean the deer. 
It dates back to the big lumbering 
operations. That cutting of timber 
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brought along with it the best 
browse Pennsylvania has ever had— 
and it created just about the biggest 
deer herd imaginable. 

“Don’t forget this. When deer eat, 
they take the path of least resistance, 
just as any animal—or human being 
for that matter—would do. So the 
deer eat the easiest browse first. 
That’s the browse near the earth— 
the white rabbit’s browse. 

“No sir. I don’t believe that ten- 
year cycle disappearance stuff. I 
don’t believe the inbreeding story, 
that says rabbits don’t travel far, and 
breed so much with their own fami- 
lies that the population gets diseased. 
I think it’s all bunk. 

“T say it’s a simple matter of food. 
The deer starved out the white rab- 
bits, and nothing else.” 

So I remarked that fewer snow- 
shoes are being killed now because 
the Game Commission changed the 
season from fall until January. Now 
cold and deep snow keeps some hunt- 
ers from the forest. The Old Woods- 
man agreed that this change helped. 


“But I know darned well you still 
don’t find snowshoes where the deer 
herd is too big,” he went on firmly. 
“The snowshoe and the deer com- 
pete for food. It’s just that simple.” 

You can’t laugh away the ideas 
of a man who knows the forest and 
wildlife through years of acquain- 
tance. So I was an attentive listener. 

“You know, I can take you to some 
swamps—where there are darned few 
deer—and show you as many snow- 
shoes as in the good old days,” The 
Old Woodsman concluded. “Want to 
be shown?” 

Naturally, I wanted to be shown. 
We made plans for a January visit— 
during the open season. 

The Old Woodsman loves snow- 
shoe rabbit hunting and loves snow- 
shoe rabbit hounds. He showed me 
his favorite dog: a cross between fox 
hound and a rabbit hound. The dog 
didn’t look like much, big and lean 
and the type you’d never take to a 


field trial. But while we pushed 
through the woods on a mild January 
day, through six inches of very soft 
snow, The Old Woodsman smiled 
and said: “Just watch that dog work.” 

This I have learned: There is no 
telling if a good cottontail dog will 
be good on snowshoes. The best of 
thoroughbreds, who are _field-trial 
dreams on cottontails, often fail 
utterly trailing the big white fellows. 
Still, some beagles who are good on 
cottontails are good too on snowshoes. 

The biggest objection to the beagle 
are the short legs. In January, snows 
are sometimes deep, and short-legged 
dogs are helpless. Thus some old- 
timers use fox hounds as snowshoe 
dogs, and with good success until the 
dog jumps a hot fox track. 

Well, it was a good walk back to 
a mile-long swamp where we were to 
hunt. We were puffing some when 
the Old Woodsman pointed down at 
the forest floor. Above the snow you 
saw nipped twigs, aspen-chewings, 
and hemlock roots that had been 
gnawed by white rabbits. 

“Seen a deer track?” he asked. 

I admitted that I hadn't. 

“There’s an old trail down aways 
across this swamp,” The Old Woods- 
man told me. “We'll stand there and 
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let Bill (his dog) sniff the place out 
for us.” 

Then The Old Woodsman told me 
of a thoroughbred beagle who had, 
strangely, been able to run white 
rabbits on bare ground, but who had 
later failed in snow. He said: “You 
just don’t know about white rabbits. 
They're peculiar critters and have a 
big bag of tricks to annoy a hound. 
If the hound works slow, the snow- 
shoe loafs out ahead of him. If the 
dog works fast, it’s amazing how fast 
the snowshoe can run this swamp. 
But one thing the rabbits never do— 
they don’t leave the swamp.” 


The clearing through this swamp 
was an old fire line, very rocky and 
with young aspen growth which 
showed it hadn’t been cut for several 
years. Just about the time we hit 
this fire line, that cross-breed Bill 
hit a trail, let out a whelp, and the 
chase was on. 

Doggone, I’ve found nothing in 
cottontail hunting that gave me the 
satisfaction of this chase through the 
swamp. And when Bill barked, you 
knew a big dog was barking. 

Somehow, that first snowshoe got 
past us on the fire line and I saw the 
big cross-breed, nose on the ground 
and tail as alive as a buggy-whip, 
crossing and going into the swamp 
on the opposite side of the line. 

“You got to watch close to see ‘em 
in this snow,” The Old Woodsman 
said. “Sometimes you find a rabbit 
that ain’t turned white, but he’s a 
small one. The older rabbits turn 
white faster in the fall. If he’s snow- 
white lay a bet he’s at least a three 
pounder. Maybe five.” 

I followed the chase by the sound 
of Bill’s barking. The rabbit ran the 
length of the swamp, then I heard 
the dog turning and figured our shot 
would come soon. 

But suddenly, the barking stopped 
and I knew that somehow, the snow- 
shoe had thrown the dog from his 
trail. Just after a chase it grows ter- 
ribly silent in a swamp, especially 


with snow on the forest floor. 

We waited fifteen minutes, no 
more, then the cross-breed Bill picked 
up another fresh trail. The Old 
Woodsman caught this white fellow 
hopping leisurely across the fire line 
and brought him down. The snow. 
shoe rabbit is an easy target if the 
snow doesn’t fool you; generally, he 
stands for you, or is hopping slowly, 
looking around, listening to the dog. 

The third snowshoe, however, 
threw the trail, and again, turned 
that trick at the far end of the swamp. 

“Something’s tricking that dog at 
the lower end,” I suggested. 

The Old Woodsman _ laughed. 
“Sure, that’s usual. Kind of foxy crit- 
ters, these snowshoes. There’s a bunch 
of rocks down there, spaced just 
about a good snowshoe jump apart. 
They run down there and then jump 
from rock to rock and then off on 
one side. They fool the dogs just 
about every darned time they pull 
the stunt.” 

It sounded incredible, yet this story 
was later verified by another hunter. 


Just as I discovered, finding the 
snowshoe nest in a rattler’s den: The 
snowshoe is a strange, unpredictable 
animal. He may look like a cotton- 
tail, but there the resemblance ends. 
The snowshoe takes a mate for life- 
you know that cottontails take any 
mate who comes along. Snowshoe lit- 
ters are smaller than cottontails and 
their gestation period is about a week 
longer. The snowshoe fur is more 
silky than the cottontail. Everybody 
knows how a cottontail runs, but 
have you seen a snowshoe running? 
He runs like a young mule. 


Our hunt that mild January day 
ended with a limit bag, and I learned 
much of snowshoes from The Old 
Woodsman, too. All of my learning 
has deepened my respect for the 
ghosts on snowshoes. 

Let’s hope these white fellows of 
the swamplands come back, strong 
here in Pennsylvania. 

The End 
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By George M. Dodson 


Me! readers of this magazine 
have accepted the double role 
of sportsman and_ conservationist. 
The two go hand in hand today. No 
one needs to tell you the urgency of 






PGC Photo 


“Back fence” talk can rally the full sup- 
port of our citizenry behind the cause of 
conservation. 


conserving what Pennsylvania has re- 
maining in its forests and streams, 
while re-building toward the glory 
that was and again can be this Com- 
monwealth’s natural right. 
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Many of your friends are sports- 
men, too. You spend a considerable 
part of your time with people who 
share your enthusiasm for the out-of- 
doors. You see these men and scores 
like them during hunting season. So 
after while you begin to believe that 
practically everyone takes an interest 
in your favorite pasttime, and must 
therefore be just as vitally concerned 
about conservation. 

Unfortunately, a sizable part of 
Pennsylvania’s population takes no 
personal share in this matter. What 
they know about our forests and 
natural resources they have heard 
second hand, and not necessarily from 
authorities on the subject. They feel 
conservation means little or nothing 
to them, for, they have the mistaken 
idea that the whole program benefits 
only hunters, fishermen, trappers, and 
similar groups. Let those who get 
something out of it do the work of 
preserving it, is their attitude. 

Of course you realize that everyone 
gains when we practice conservation. 
Results apply to the fellow who 
scarcely knows which end of a gun is 
the business department, only slightly 
less than to the man who spends every 
available minute in the open. But few 
will find it out for themselves: to tell 
them is your job and your oppor- 
tunity. If residents of this state ever 
get solidly behind the conservation 
movement with their influence and 
their dollars, it will be only because 
you and your friends have done a lot 
of convincing talking over the back 
fence and in the barber shop and 
during visits to each other’s homes. 

Why get excited enough to go into 
a sales talk on conservation every 
chance you get? Well, there cannot 
be much progress as long as half the 
population of Pennsylvania takes no 
interest or, even worse, tries to block 
every forward move because it is “too 
expensive.” If every citizen knew the 
lull facts, the demand for action 
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would come from all the nooks and 
corners of Pennsylvania. When that 
time arrives—and the sooner, the bet. 
ter—it will be due to your efforts com. 
bined with those of others who ¢o. 
operated in spreading the story 
through numberless back fence talks, 

It may be difficult for you to be. 
lieve, yet thousands have not seen 
enough of our forests and waterways 
to understand the extent of this prob- 
lem. Riding along Pennsylvania’s im. 
proved highways, and accepting any 
growing bush or tree as a part of our 
“woods,” all too few persons a 
preciate the sad conditions. Writing 
some time ago in the Pennsylvania 
Farmer, I mentioned, “One gets a 
different view from the train window, 
frequently the railroad brings you 
into close contact with these natural 
resources. And you are shocked to 
notice how much of our ‘forests’ con- 
sists of scrub trees and second-growth 
timber with practically no commer- 
cial value.” 

If you can convince your friends 
that they should explore some dis- 
tance back from the highways, they 
will see for themselves what you have 
tried to tell them. From then on, 
you'll have little difficulty in adding 
their names to the growing list of sup- 
porters for every practical means of 
conservation. As a sportsman today, 
you have faced these facts and tried 
to turn the tide. But if you hope 
to be a sportsman tomorrow, you 
will have to enlist volunteers in this 
cause much faster than has been done 
in the past. 

Perhaps you have a selfish interest 
in wanting to improve our great na- 
tural resources here in Pennsylvania. 
Don’t be ashamed of that attitude! 
Whether or not he realizes it, every 
citizen has numerous personal reasons 
for needing to restore and _ re-forest 
this state until it again approaches 
its former grandeur. It’s time to tell 
him about it, over the back fence. 

. The End. 
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CARELESS DRIVERS MAY MEAN 
EMPTY GAME BAGS 


Everyone recognizes that the auto- 
mobile plays an important but in- 
direct, part in harvesting the annual 
wildlife crop by transporting sports- 
men to and from the hunting fields. 
But comparatively few give much 
thought to the devastating wildlife 
ioll the automobile itself takes on 
America’s highways. 

“Sure, everybody who -drives on 
highways or rural roads sees the dead 
bodies of rabbits, opossums, skunks, 
and other game species but generally 
accepts these occurrences as natural 
tragedies of the road with no thought 
of the total effect,” says Gail Evans, 
manager, advertising and shooting 
promotion division, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc. 

“Certainly sporting firearms, next 
to Nature itself, are the most import- 
ant tools in harvesting the annual 
wildlife crop. This is proper as the 
kill is clean and the meat is seldom 
wasted. But game killed on the high- 
ways by automobiles is almost always 
a total loss, a loss that mounts in im- 
portance because most of these deaths 
occur during the breeding and rear- 
ing seasons. 

“While no accurate figures are 
available, and it would be hardly pos- 
sible to obtain them, it would be no 
exaggeration to say the total for the 
entire country runs into staggering 
numbers. The Kentucky State Divi- 
sion of Game and Fish has just re- 
leased some figures for the first eight 
months of 1951. These figures are 
admittedly incomplete as a few of the 
108 observers in all districts of the 
stale were not employed during the 
entire eight months period. But they 
show that 13,267 edible game birds 


and animals were killed on Ken- 
tucky’s highways during two-thirds of 
the past year. These figures do not in- 
clude the toll taken from the state’s 
population of red and gray foxes, 
skunk, mink, or song birds, not gen- 
erally considered as part of the sports- 
man’s larder. 


“If Kentucky’s conservative figures 
were to be used as a measuring stick 
for the whole country and thus mul- 
tiplied by 48, the loss in edible game 
to highway deaths would be well over 
600,000 game birds and/or animals 
for the period. Disregarding the re- 
maining four months of the year and 
using 600,000 as a total, which would 
certainly be an_ ultra-conservative 
figure, this represents a considerable 
poundage of delicious and_highly- 
prized meat lost to the sportsmen’s 
table through the carelessness of 
thoughtless drivers. 


“The rabbit was the greatest 
sufferer from this toll. This is to be 
expected for this species has a wide 
range and its inclination to cross 
highways and even play in them is 
well known. The opossum was next 
in misfortune, which is in line with 
observations made in other states. A 
few deer fell victim to collisions with 
automobiles. 

“It would be again conservative to 
estimate this meat loss at 1,2000,000 
pounds, or 2 pounds to the bird or 
animal. Placing a value of $2 per 
pound on it would bring the mone- 
tary figure close to $2,500,000. Per- 
sonally, I believe doubling these 
figures down the line would give a 
more accurate picture. 

“In this analysis no consideration 
has been given the loss in clean, 
healthful sport to the hunter or in 
breeding stock to wildlife resources, 
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either of which is a more important in the road ahead, he will be makin 
item than the actual loss in edible a contribution to his own pleasure, the 
meat. The considerate motorist will pleasure of sportsmen and conserva. 
do well to scan these figures with a_ tionists in general, and, in a smal] 
thoughtful eye. If they cause him to way, to the nation’s economy. And 
slow down the next time he sees game __he could be saving his own life!” 





WHICH ONE NEXT? 


Did you ever hear of the Tejon grizzly, the Ipswich sparrow, 
the Laysan teal, or the Kit fox? Well, once upon a time these 
were animals and birds that were fairly well known on the 
North American continent. Now they are no more. 

“Most everyone knows the fascinating and tragic story of the 
Passenger Pigeon,” says Henry P. Davis, public relations manager, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., “but it will be news to many 
that more than 40 species of wildlife have vanished or are near- 
ing extinction from this continent. Some of them never were 
known in great quantities in the memory of man, but they were 
definite species that did exist.” The National Wildlife Federa- 
tion has compiled the following list of American wildlife species 
that are now extinct or are now threatened with extinction: 


Great Auk 


Ivory billed woodpecker 
Labrador duck 


Laysan teal 








Carolina paroquet 
Gaudalupe caracara 
Health hen 

Maine giant mink 
California grizzly bear 
Tejon grizzly 

Texas grizzly 

Plains grizzly 

Merriam elk 

Texas mountain sheep 
Whopping crane 
Trumpeter swan 
Great white heron 
Eskimo curlew 
Masked bobwhite 
Everglades kite 

Gray whale 

Greenland right wale 


Ipswich sparrow 
Sandhill crane 

Glacier bear 

Fisher 

Blackfooted ferret 
Wolverine 

Sea Otter 

Desert fox 

Kit fox 

Plains wolf 
Guadalupe fur seal 
Pacific walrus 
Atlantic walrus 
Eastern fox squirrel 
Nelson mountain sheep 
Sierra mountain sheep 
Florida manatee 
Atlantic right whale 


Passenger Pigeon 
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MILES REEDE 

A few months ago it was Tom Mosier, 
then Ambrose Gerhart who swung out of 
the official saddle for the last time to seek 
rest and happiness after many years of 
hard and loyal service. Now we salute 
another veteran of the trail—Miles Reeder, 
District Game Protector, Lock Haven, a 
man to ride the river with, a man who has 
given his all to the wildlife cause for 
close on to thirty-two years. 

Miles joined the outfit October 21, 1919 
as an Assistant Game Protector and on 
January 1, 1921 was made a Game Pro- 
tector, a post he has filled with distinction 
and honor ever since, ably assisted by a 
wife who exemplifies the true spirit of 
every protector’s helpmate. 

This big, raw-boned man with the in- 
fectious smile and the heart of gold re- 
tired December 31, just a few days ago. 
May we never lose contact with him or the 
other veterans of the conservation trail. 
Our one great happiness is in knowing that 
thev will always remain symbols of a great 
outdoor fraternity—the Pennsylvania Game 
Protector, 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE 
TO HELP? 


During January’s cracker barrel discussions 
indignation is frequently expressed by the 
hoys because of the game law violations they 
have witnessed. “Where was the game pro- 
tector”? they want to know. 

Naturally, the game protector is a mighty 
busy man; his duties include patrolling a 
large part of, or, in some cases, an entire 
county. 





It’s obvious that he can’t be everywhere at 
one time—that’s where you come in. Report 
the license number of any gunner you observe 
breaking the law to the nearest game pro- 
tector. Be hard-boiled—that’s the only way 
to deal with violators. Don’t forget, the game 
hog is stealing wildlife that belongs to you 
as well as to him. The vandal is causing the 
posting of open hunting grounds and robbing 
you of good hunting. The game laws your 
game law enforcement officer upholds was 
designed to protect you and perpetuate your 
sport. Lend him a helping hand whenever 
you can, 


ALERT DEPUTY GAME PROTECTORS 
NAB CHEATERS 

Pennsylvania’s 171 State Game Pro- 
tectors receive able assistance from 
over 1800 deputy officers, who are 
carefully chosen and trained in law 
enforcement techniques. In the 1951 
small game season, two unusual Lan- 
caster County cases showed how alert 
and versatile these deputies are. 

In one instance, two deputies 
spotted and apprehended a man who 
hunted on a license he had _ pur- 
chased while his hunting privilege 
was suspended by the Game Com- 
mission for serious game law infrac- 
tions. 

In the other case, a_ keen-eyed 
Deputy Game Protector suspected a 
man of lying. The fellow claimed he 
didn’t need a hunting license because 
he was gunning on his own farm. 
But his soft, uncalloused hands gave 
him away; they didn’t look like a 
hard-working farmer’s hands. The 
man paid the usual penalty for hunt- 
ing without first obtaining a hunting 
license. He worked, it turned out, at 
the barber trade. 





To satisfy the demand for the 
popular poem, Handlin’ A Gun, by 
Tom Frye, the Commission has made 
copies available for free distribution 
in two sizes suitable for framing. 
The smaller size, 6xg inches, is 
printed in brown ink on buff paper, 
while the gx 12 size is printed in 
black on buff paper. Copies may be 
had without cost by writing to the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 
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Koload et Keep Shooting 


PART IV 


By Ed 


peeom the hand loader’s  stand- 
point the cartridge case. is the 
most important component _ that 
makes up the finished product; ac- 
curacy, safety and economy are all 
dependent upon its excellence. It is 
the chief reason for reloading because 
its cost of manufacture is more than 
all the rest of the components com- 
bined. As the average good brass case 
will stand from 10 to 50 reloadings 
it is sheer waste of critical material 
to not make use of it. Also when you 
discard a modern cartridge case you 
are in effect throwing away a dime, 
which is the latest quoted price on 
Remington's .257. 

About 1851 Maynard patented the 
first brass cartridge to make its ap- 
pearance in the United States, a tubu- 
lar brass case with a wide flat head 
soldered to the body. In the center 
of the head was a hole through which 
the charge was fired by means of the 
tape primers which Maynard brought 
out in 1845. An automatic lock ar- 
rangement fed the roll of paper 
primers, the latter almost exactly like 
the cap pistols used by our kids when 
emulating Hopalong Cassidy. 

Smith & Wesson developed and 
produced the first rim-fire cartridge 
used in this country. It was a .22 cali- 
ber short used in their single action 
revolver in the year of 1858, and was 
much the same as the rim-fires used 
today. A copper disc was punched out 
of sheet metal and drawn into a 
closed-end tube. Then the rim was 
pressed on. The hollow of the rim 
was filled with a mixture of fulmunite 
of mercury which exploded when the 
rim was struck by the hammer nose. 
Henry adapted this cartridge to a 


Shearer 


larger case known as the .44 rim-fire 
and produced the first successful 
magazine arm which later became the 
famous Winchester. 

The same rim-fire was the fodder 
used in the popular Spencer rifles and 
carbines of that day. 

Modern cartridge cases start life as 
sheet brass from 3/32 to %4 inch thick 
depending on the size of the case, 
This brass is made up for the am- 
munition manufacturers according to 
their own specifications. Different 
sizes and classes of cartridges have 
their own formulas; the formula of 
the average cartridge brass is about 
70% copper, about 1% iron and lead, 
and the remainder zinc. The sheets, 
about three feet wide and up to ten 
feet long, are fed into a punch press 
that drives out slugs of varying 
diameters depending on cartridge size, 
The press feeds them into a die which 
draws the disc into a cup form. Then 
the «drawing process proceeds by fore- 
ing the disc through a series of dies. 
Each die becomes smaller until the 
desired form and size is attained. 

Brass becomes brittle when forced 
through the various dies, and must 
be annealed between drawings by 
heating to a certain temperature and 
immersing in soapy water. It is then 
fed into another machine which 
shapes the head, and punches the 
primer pocket. Next the cases are fed 
into automatic lathes which turn the 
extractor grooves for the rimless type 
or cut away surplus metal and true up 
cases in the rimmed type. As_ this 
operation controls the head space it 
is held to minimum tolerances. The 
case then receives its final forming 
and is trimmed and ready for use. 
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There are numerous and costly in- 
spections all through this process, 
with chemists and_ metallurgists 
checking to see that the metal main- 
tains its predetermined specifications. 
Some idea of the extent of these tests 
can be gained by the fact that it costs 
as much to inspect and test cartridge 
cases as it does to manufacture them. 
The American testing standards are 
far more exacting than those of 
European countries and this shows up 
in the greater accuracy and safety of 
our domestic ammunition. 


There are two main types of cart- 
ridge cases that the hand loader will 
deal with. The first of these is the 
folded head, which is made by draw- 
ing the brass somewhat thinner 
throughout the case and bending or 
folding the head and primer pocket 
into shape. As the grain structure of 
the brass follows the form of the case 
it makes a fairly strong case, but one 
that is seldom used except in pistol 
ammunition. It is not satisfactory for 
modern high pressures. 

The second is the solid type head 
made by drawing the cups so that 
very little metal is drawn from the 
bottom of the cup. Thus the cup is 
left fairly thick and is cold forced to 
form the head and primer pocket. 
The solid type head is necessary for 
all rimless cases and others involving 
high pressures. 

These two major types are divided 
into rimmed, semi-rimmed and belted 
cases. The rimmed case has a flange 
(.30/30 Winchester, for an example), 
that positions the case in the rifle 
chamber. The rim limits forward 
movement under the blow of the fir- 
ing pin. This flange is larger than the 
body of the case. 

The semi-rimless, of which the .220 
Swift is an example is a sort of com- 
bination having the appearance of 
the rimless case but with the head 
sufficiently rimmed to engage the 
chamber and serve the same function 
as the true rimmed case. 

The rimless case has no flange to 


stop forward movement in the cham- 
ber. It depends on the shoulder of 
the case coming in contact with the 
shoulder of the chamber to position 
it and stop all forward movement. 
The .30-06 cartridge is an example. 
We shall see this little feature gives 
rise to complications when reloading 
full charges. 


The belted case is confined to the 
magnum calibers, such as the .300 
H&H. They are much like the com- 
mon rimless except that a band just 
forward of the extractor groove posi- 
tions the cartridge in the chamber. 
It makes a particularly strong case 
and is made for high pressure car- 
tridges with large powder capacities. 


Regardless of the type of case all 
are made by the same methods and 
subject to the same strains. These 
strains later cause the condition 
known as fatigue or season cracking. 
In the bottleneck type of cartridges 
this condition shows in split necks 
and sometimes in cracked shoulders. 
Military cases are sometimes annealed 
to relieve these strains; these cases 
are easily recognized by the blueish 
color of the necks and shoulders. 

Case preparation and_ inspection 
are highly important to the hand 
loader both from the safety and the 
accuracy standpoint. Even in the 
most carefully regulated processes of 
manufacture there are hidden stresses 
that may develop into dangerous de- 
fects under high pressure, so get in 
the habit of carefully inspecting your 
cases each time you reload. them. 


Precision handloading requires 
the sorting of fired cartridge cases 
into matched groups according to 
their condition and the class of loads 
they are to be used with. Any care- 
ful and observant hand loader start- 
ing with new cases soon finds him- 
self with two classes of cases—those 
for low pressure knockabout loads 
and those for full pressure target or 
varmint loads. The main thing is 
not to mix the groups once they are 
sorted. 
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Imperfections govern the sorting. 
The drawing process sometimes 
leaves the brass in the case necks 
thicker on the one side than on the 
other. These necks tend to throw 
the bullet off center causing it to 
enter the rifling in an improper man- 
ner and may cause the bullet to tip 
due to the uneven tension by which it 
is held. Then too, necks that are 
thin on one side tend to draw out 
more on one side than another giv- 
ing uneven case neck length. Only 
by careful inspection can thin case 
necks be detected. I use a common 
reading glass taped to a piece of 
wire which is in turn stapled to a 
short block of wood high enough so 
that it allows free use of my hands 
under it. This glass speeds things 
up and you find defects that would 
otherwise get by. It also has plenty 
of other uses in handloading. 

Case necks should be examined 
for cracks alter each firing. Season 
or fatigue cracks are plain to be 
seen but not those inside the necks. 
Hold them so that the light shines 
inside the neck and look for seams 
or scratches that may develop into 
cracks. Rotate the case slowly in 
your fingers. Here a poor chamfer- 
ing job shows up like a sore finger. 
On bottle neck cartridges examine 
the shoulder where it starts to neck 
down; on rimless cartridges this 
shoulder controls head space which 
is highly important. Some cases may 
show faint signs of beginning of 
cracks. Discard them. While gas es- 
cape at this point may not be dan- 
eerous it can cause serious trouble. 
Damage to the chamber by erosion 
or burning away of the metal by the 
hot powder gases is a possibility. This 
will cause a rough chamber and stick- 
ing cartridge cases will result. If the 
bursts occur at the chamber shoulder 
they may alter the headspace; that 
means either a new barrel or having 
the barrel cut off ahead of the cham- 
ber, barrel refitted, rethreaded and 
rechambered. 


Cases are resized by either the ful] 
length or the neck resizing method, 
For finest accuracy such as long range 
varmint loads cases should not be full 
length resized; they have already 
been expanded to fit the chamber 
firing and should be neck sized only, 
On the other hand if they are to be 
used in a type of hunting where 
speed of fire is desired then full 
length resizing makes for an easier 
chambering cartridge, as most resiz. 
ing dies are close to factory dimen. 
sions. Cartridges shot with full power 
loads out of lever action guns gen. 
erally must be full length resized, 
This is due to the necessity of having 
larger chamber tolerances on account 
of the angle that cartridges are fed 
into the chamber from the magazine, 
Also the breech blocks that are locked 
only at the rear allow a certain 
amount of case expansion. However, 
chamber tolerances are smaller in to- 
day’s lever actions and by sticking 
to low power loads little trouble 
should be encountered. 

Hand gun cartridges present their 
individual problems and these must 
be solved by the hand loader him- 
sell. If the cartridges are to be fired 
in diflerent hand guns of the same 
caliber, full length resizing is a must. 
There is a slight difference in the 
chamber boring of even our best re- 
volvers; I have two that are good 
examples of this. Then too, there 
may be some variation between in- 
dividual chambers in the same cylin- 
der. If the hand loader is addicted 
to hot loads or full power loads cases 
may stick because of expansion per 
mitted by the flexibility of the extrac 
tor on various types of double-action 
revolvers. The cases found to be de: 
fective in this respect should be dis- 
carded. 

Automatic pistol cartridges are not 
generally reloaded but there are a 
certain amount of hand loaders who 
do not mind a little grief. Cartridges 
of this type must be full length 
resized. The bottom of the auto pis- 
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tol barrel at the mouth of the cham- 
ber is always slightly chamfered as 
an extension of the receiver throat 
to guide the loaded cartridge on its 
way from the magazine into the cham- 
ber. Accordingly, when the cartridge 
is fired the bottom of the case is over- 
expanded in that portion of the 
chamber and will have a slight bulge. 
This bulge must be removed by re- 
sizing. 

In rimless type cases full length 
resizing may produce several kinds 
of trouble other than head space. For 
one thing, repeated full length re- 
sizing tends to make the case more 
brittle. To full length resize a case 
it must be driven or pressed into a 
die, corresponding to the shape of 
the case. Should a rimless case be 
driven into this die deeper than 
normal the case will be shortened 
between head and shoulder and head 
space increased by the same amount. 
As most resizing dies are made some- 
what smaller than the rifle chamber 
such dies will increase the head space 
even more. Bear in mind that the 
head space of most factory built 
rifles runs about .004 inch. The aver- 
age brass will stretch that much with- 
out trouble. However, a case that is 
small for the chamber will enter more 
deeply and give still more head space. 
I have seen head space increased 
to as much as .o12 inch. This would 
probably cause the case to rupture 
at the point where the solid head of 
the case is thinned down to form the 
inside walls of the case. This gener- 
ally results in the spilling of gas under 
high pressure into the action and gen- 
erally messes up things, the shooter in- 
cluded. Cases which have been re- 
loaded a number of times and full 
length resized after each loading are 
bound to let go in time if excessive 
headspace exists, particularly if fired 
with mercuric primers in a few load- 
ings, as these primers attack the brass 
structure of the case robbing it of 
tensile strength. 


Altering head space is not nearly 
as likely with rimmed cases as with 
the rimless variety. The rim is de- 
signed to contact the face of the bar- 
rel and offer a grip for the extrac- 
tor. The only danger of altering 
head space here is in thinning down 
the case head in repeated resizing or 
battering it through carelessness. A 
case battered in this manner should 
be discarded. 


Thus it can be seen that this mat- 
ter of headspace is not just of fac- 
tory adjustment but can be altered 
by the hand loader. Examine your 
cases carefully when using full power 
loads and if you find stretched heads 
or cracked necks discard all the cases 
in that particular lot. Full length re- 
size rifle cases only when necessary. 


In resizing the necks be certain 
they are in perfect alignment with 
the body and that they are entering 
the sizing chamber dead center. In 
this operation the case is forced 
into a die which reduces the case 
neck to less than the desired size. 
Then an expander plug enters the 
neck and expands it just enough to 
accept the bullet. Lead and jacketed 
bullets generally require expander 
plugs of different sizes. 


The case necks may lengthen with 
high pressure loads and take up all 
the lead in the chamber throat, creat- 
ing dangerous pressures. The necks 
must then be trimmed either with a 
file or one of the various tools on 
the market. The use of an unfired 
factory case and a pair of outside 
calipers will readily detect this con- 
dition. 


Watch for any undue expansion of 
the case just ahead of the rim where 
the brass thins down to form the 
body. This is caused by too much 
pressure, faulty chamber or head- 
space. Full length resizing merely ag- 
gravates this trouble; find out the 
cause. I put any case that expands 
over .0025 inch in the low pressure 
box or discard it, depending on its 
condition. 
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Powder capacity varies in different 
lots and makes of cases—I have found 
this difference to run as high as 6 
grains. This will alter the loading 
density and may result in dangerous 
pressures with some powders in full 
power loads. This fact alone makes 
taking full power load figures risky 
when you don’t know the capacity 
of the cases used. Cut all full loads 
4 grains and work up a little at a 
time. 

Be careful in decapping to center 
the decapping pin in the primer flash 
hole so, as not to enlarge it. If this 
happens, junk the case, as even a 
slight enlargement of the flash hole 
may jump pressures 15,000 pounds 
or more. Likewise enlarged primer 
pockets in which the primer seats too 
easily call for the junk box. This 
condition is caused by pressure and 
cracks may be present inside the head 
wall where you can’t see them. 

With today’s components I do not 
clean my cases, but merely wipe the 
dirt off and clean the primer pock- 
ets occasionally. A rag with a sugges- 
tion of oil on it cuts die wear. 

Let’s sum it up like this: Start with 
new brass if possible. Do a minimum 
of full length resizing. Stay away 
from maximum loads. Do not use 
mercuric primers or cases that have 
been shot with them unless you have 
an excess of fingers or eyes. By heed- 
ing this advice you will experience 
a minimum of trouble and a maxi- 
mum of safety and pleasure. 


. To Be Continued 


MAKE-DO’S AND SUBSTITUTES 
SAFE AND UNSAFE 


Doubtful Procedures in Gunsmithing 


Rebarrelling Krag for super-factory power 
in Hornet, Zipper, etc. 

Rechambering .32-40 barrels to .32 Spe- 
cial, Enfield, .g0-06 barrels to .goo Magnum. 

To convert Savage .g0-g0 or .303 to .300 
Savage requires skill and knowledge of the 
strength of materials involved. 


Converting takedown rifles to solid frame 
for greater accuracy, may increase headspace 
seriously. Have the job checked. 


Using casehardened actions for moderp 
high intensity calibers is usually hazardous 
/ 4 

and unnecessary. 


Rechambering Japanese 7.7 m/m to 30.05 
leaves rear of chamber dangerously loose yp. 
less barrel breech is cut off and set back 
first. All Japanese rifles should be proof. 
fired, with a long string, the firer behind 4 
barricade. 


Rechambering a light, thin-barrelled 419 
from 214 to g inch length, a 24 inch go 
to 234 inch, etc., can be risky indeed. 


Whenever in doubt, consult more than 
one gunsmith. 


—The End 


Gun Safety Campaign 

The lowa Safety Congress, in ¢o. 
operation with the State Conservation 
Commission and other organizations, 
has been conducting an_ energetic 
gun. safety campaign, teaching stu. 
dents, and members of civic groups 
and clubs, the principles of safe gun 
handling. 

More than 600 gun safety speakers 
are cooperating in the plan. During 
the November two weeks’ campaign, 
more than 100,000 bulletins, hand 
outs and posters have been dis- 
tributed. Sporting goods dealers in 
Iowa are featuring gun safety in win- 
dow displays, the Iowa Safety Con- 
gress stop sign poster now carries gun 
safety cartoons, and members of the 
Boy Scouts have been busily engaged 
in placing gun safety leaflets under 
the windshield wipers of parking 
motorists. The present campaign is 
a follow-up of that started last year, 
which was unofficially credited with 
saving the lives of five Iowa hunters. 
The Iowa example is a good one for 
other states to follow. 


—— ES 


Although they are subjected to 
much more severe weather than are 
other bears, only the pregnant female 
polar bear sleeps during the winter. 
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By L. J. Kopp 


N order to meet the demands of the 

fur trade we must find some way 
to make the “factories” that produce 
our furs more efficient. In this case 
it is not a question of merely increas- 
ing fur production. It is also a matter 
of producing the specific type of fur 
that is currently in favor. 

During the past ten or fifteen years 
the demand has been for the finer 
short-haired furs, such as the muskrat, 
mink, otter, beaver, and fisher. As a 
result these fur animals have been 
reduced to a dangerously low level. 


The demand has grown steadily, 
and natural reproduction is unable to 
meet this demand. The decline of 
these finer fur animals has been esti- 
mated between twenty and fifty per 
cent during the past fifteen years, so 
we find that the time is long overdue 
when we should have converted our 
fur production to coincide with con- 
sumer demand. 

It is not possible for a factory to 
remain in business when it does not 
step up production of those items 
which are most in demand; the whole- 
sale buyer will seek out another fac- 
tory where he can purchase enough 
of the item to fill his needs. The 
American public today demands the 
finer furs—the manufacturer knows 
this very well. However we find that 
the United States no longer produces 
enough of these furs to supply the 
demand, and so the demand must be 
supplied from other sources. 


How to supply the demand? The 
answer is simple enough—by improv- 
ing fur-producing areas, and planting 
“seed” stock in depleted areas. To do 


Uses rapping 
15. Improved 7 


this requires information, surveys, 
work, funds, and public support. 


It is comparatively easy for us to 
select suitable areas, and we know 
which is the best in a given area. We 
know which fur animal should be 
propagated, and where it is best to 
do so. For instance, in Pennsylvania 
we know that we have the proper 
habitat for producing muskrats. We 
also know that the muskrat is the 
number one fur animal sought by 
the fur trade. We have areas in Penn- 
sylvania which are producing their 
annual quota of muskrats. However, 
we also have many areas where the 
supply of muskrats has been drasti- 
cally reduced. In addition there are 
many streams and other areas which 
could produce muskrats if they could 
be developed for that purpose. 


Depleted areas could be restocked, 
provided that suitable food and cover 
were still present. Areas which are 
now producing muskrats could be im- 
proved with suitable food and cover, 
so that they could produce even more 
rats. 

The problem to be considered at 
this point is how to obtain sufficient 
revenue to carry out a program to 
better manage fur resources. In Penn- 
sylvania we have no funds earmarked 
for the specific purpose of .managing 
the fur resources, as some states have. 


In Louisiana, for instance, the an- 
nual revenue received from licenses 
sold to trappers and fur buyers 
amounts to about $26,000. Naturally 
this amount is not enough to manage 
the states fur resources, so in addition 
the state has a severance tax on furs 
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and collects annually from $65,000, to 
$75,000 from trappers and fur dealers 
who ship fur out of the state. The 
Department of Wildlife and Fisheries 
has an annual income of $300,000 
from furs taken on State Game lands 
or preserves. The needed funds are 
thus provided. 

Not all of the methods employed in 
Louisiana could be used to advantage 
in all other states, but it is possible 
that some of them could be adopted 
to advantage. 

Farmers and landowners could 
greatly increase the production of 
fur on their land by converting low 
lying wasteland into fur producing 
marshes. Such land would otherwise 
be a waste on which the landowner 
still has to pay tax. Developed into a 
small marsh it would, within a com- 
paratively few years, pay for itself 
with the valuable fur which it could 
produce. Such a small marsh would 
also provide enjoyment in other 
forms, such as duck hunting for ex- 
ample, not to mention food for other 
valuable wildlife. 

If* neither of these suggestions 
would prove practical, then it would 
be necessary to make a direct appeal 
to the state legislature for an appro- 
priation of funds to finance the fur 
resources work. Such a step would 
only be good business in view of the 
financial returns which sound fur 
management brings to the citizens of 
the state. 


a 

While it is true that wise conseryg. 
tion is the major remedy, there are 
other methods which contribute tg 
the production of more and _ bette 
furs. ; 

A sound knowledge of proper trap. 
ping methods is needed in order to 
avoid loss of furs and to prevent 
cripples. 

Each year the market is literally 
flooded with unprime skins and im. 
properly cared for pelts. An unprime 
pelt, improperly stretched, is actually 
worth only half of the full market 
value. As a result many millions of 
dollars are lost to trappers, and con. 
sequently to the general public. 

Today the trapper can buy traps 
which are especially designed for each 
individual animal. Cripples, and loss 
of fur cannot be attributed to trap, 
but to the fellow who utilizes the 
traps; traps today are as foolproof as 
the manufacturer can possibly make 
them. 

Lost, crippled, poorly handled or 
unprime furs are evils that can be 
remedied by education. Increased fur 
production, on the other hand js 
dependent upon research, sufficient 
funds and a generous amount of pub- 
lic interest. When Pennsylvania trap- 
pers have these forces at work for 
them we can expect to approach more 
closely than ever before that ideal 
Situation of being able to meet the 
full demands of the fur trade. 

. The End 





NEW-FANGLED HUNTING LICENSE 
The following poem appeared in The Lewisburg Journal, dated November 
14, 1913—the first year that a license was required to hunt game in Penn- 


sylvania. 


“The wind blew down on the hunter bold; 
Rain and snow dripped from his collar, 


And he had no spoils from his weary toils, 


Save the tag that cost him a dollar.” 
g 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


N THESE days of limited hunting 

seasons and restricted bag limits 
it is impracticable for an archer to 
acquire proficiency in the.use of the 
bow in the actual hunting field. A 
shotgun pattern allows for a reas- 
onable margin of error when point- 
ing at game so that we habitually 
lay the shot gun away at the end of 
the hunting season and may not shoot 
it again until another season rolls 
around. Even so we account for a 
reasonable and satisfactory share of 
the game that we flush. The archer 
has no margin or error when he 
hunts with his bow. The arrow must 
fly true to the mark and there is no 
short cut .to accuracy. Practice is es- 
sential and the number of hits scored 
in the hunting field is directly pro- 
portional to the hours of practise on 
the target range and the field course. 
The maxim “It is the man behind the 
bow who scores the hits,’’ is one that 
the archer should remember. 

Too many novices attempt to buy 
accuracy by purchasing high priced 
equipment, and there is the prevail- 
ing but erroneous impression among 
beginners that a heavy hunting bow, 
to wit 45 to 60 pounds drawing 
weight cr more, will make up for 
lack of markmanship. It is unfor- 
tunate that some of us have to learn 
the hara way that strained muscles 
and sore fingers are the inevitable 
resuit of attempting to learn to shoot 
with a heavy hunting bow. 

If, during the past season, you got 
within range of a nice buck and then 
were unable to score a hit, it is time 


P. rerequisites lo a 


Successful AH, unt 


to sit down and take stock of the 
situation. It does not matter what 
series of circumstances lead to that 
miss. One thing should be evident— 
an archer has to be a marksman if 
he measures his success in the hunting 
field by the kill. 

To learn to shoot well the archer 
should acquire a moderate priced 
bow drawing not more than thirty 
(30) pounds, preferably twenty-five 
(25) pounds if the archer can find 
time only at infrequent intervals to 
practise. The next step is to join 
with a group of fellow archers and 
spend an occasional pleasant after- 
noon on a target range. Self analysis 
of one’s shooting form is a difficult 
task, but a friend can easily pick out 
Haws in your shooting technique and 
help you improve your percentage 
of hits. With your light weight bow 
you can concentrate on developing 
proper shooting form. The bow can 
be held steady at full draw and you 
can shoot throughout the afternoon 
without undue fatigue or danger of 
strained muscles. A lot can be learned 
by watching an experienced archer 
handle his bow. He knows the es- 
sentials that must be mastered and 
will willingly share that knowledge 
with you. 

Men are reported to have killed 
deer who have never shot in a tour- 
nament and during the past season 
an archer was reported to have killed 
a deer and he had only three and a 
half hours practise with a bow, Such 
instances are the exception and not 
the rule. Certainly one can practise 
alone, but a great deal of pleasure is 
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had from shooting in the company of 
fellow archers and in competing in 
the numerous rounds which are de- 
signed to improve the archers ability 
as a marksman to the end that he 
register a clean kill when he goes into 
the hunting field. 


To stimulate group shooting, to 
provide a means by which archers 
may compete on terms of equality 
with each other, to enable each archer 
to record improvement in his marks- 
manship, and most important to make 
practise a pleasant occasion rather 
than an arduous duty, certain stan- 
dard rounds have been adopted in 
both target and field shooting. 

Target archery, which consists of 
shooting at a stationary target at 
known distances, provides the hunter 
with the opportunity to accustom 
himself to his weapon, to become pro- 
ficient in its use, and to loose an 
arrow to the mark. 


Target Rounds 


American Round: Ninety arrows— 
thirty each at sixty, fifty, and forty 
yards. Scores are recorded after each 
end of six arrows has been shot. A 
possible for the American Round is 
a score of go-810. The first figure is 
the number of hits recorded on the 
target and the second figure is the 
total value of the hits or score. The 
all time record in national competi- 
tion in the United States is held by 
Russell Reynolds of Cleveland, Ohio, 
with a score of go-752. 

York Round: One hundred forty- 
four arrows—seventy-two at one hun- 
dred yards, forty-eight at eighty yards, 
and twenty-four at sixty yards. Pos- 
sible is 144-1296. All time record in 
national competition in the United 
States is held jointly by Stan Overby 
of Inglewood, California and Pat 
Chambers with a score of 139-893. 

The combined scores of a double 
American and a double York round 
are the basis on which the target 
champion is determined at the annual 


tournament conducted by the Na. 
tional Archery Association. The pres- 
ent Target Champion is Russell Rey. 
nolds whose combined score totaled 
407-3177. 

Other events which may be used 
in tournaments are: 

National Round: Forty-eight ar. 
rows at sixty yards and twenty-four 
arrows at fifty yards. 

Columbia Round: Seventy-two ar- 
rows—twenty-four each at fifty, forty 
and thirty yards. 


Junior American Round: For those 
archers who have not attained the 
age of sixteen years. Ninety arrows— 
thirty each at fifty, forty, and thirty 
yards. 


The next step in the hunters pro- 
gress is Field Archery which simulates 
actual hunting conditions. Targets 
are located in different types of cover 
in terrain that the archer may be ex- 
pected to encounter in an actual hunt 
and the archer is required to shoot 
without knowing the distance the tar- 
get is placed from the shooting post. 
The last step in the archers prepara- 
tion for a hunt is the Broadhead 
Round. In events previously discus- 
sed it is common practice to use tar- 
get arrows on the field course. The 
broadhead round however is the post- 
graduate course for the archer who 
aspires to hunt big game with the 
bow. In this round the archer shoots 
the field course using the actual 
broadhead or hunting arrow. Having 
advanced by progressive stages to the 
broadhead round the archer can 
quickly adapt his shooting technique 
to deliver a broadhead to the mark 
with the same consistency with which 
he scores with his target arrows. 

The bow is a low velocity weapon 
and lead is of paramount importance 
in shooting at running game. You will 
have to learn to come to full draw be- 
hind the game, swing through it and 
out in front and then release the ar- 
row while the bow is travelling in the 


direction the game is moving. For 
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tunately, since the arrow can be seen 
in flight by the archer, he can quickly 
demonstrate to his own satisfaction 
how necessary it is to lead running 
game. A moving target, approx- 
imately twenty-four inches wide by 
eighteen inches high, padded with up- 
holsterer’s cotton and covered with 
canvas, running on a wire strung 


tightly from two trees or posts will 
serve as an excellent substitute for 
running game. The archer can use 
broadheads for practise as the up- 
holsterers cotten acts as a shock ab- 
sorber and the point will not pene- 
trate the wooden backing to such an 
extent that it would be difficult to 
withdraw. The End 
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By Grace O. Beach 


HE leads such an unusual life, we 
just can’t understand how she has 
been left out of the picture so long. 
Reams have been written about 
women in all walks of life, from 
homemakers to those who devote all 
their time and effort to their chosen 
career, hobbies or civic work. So far, 
we have yet to uncover a single 
column devoted to the accomplish- 
ments of a Game Protector’s wife. 
Through the years your Diana has 
come to know several of these charm- 
ing ladies. By this association, we 
learned first hand how many and 
varied are their duties and how cap- 
ably they are handled. 


It’s about time these ladies take a 
bow, we decided, and went to work 
on the idea. The phone was busy for 
the next few minutes as we arranged 
for an interview with Eileen Mc- 
Gregor, who graciously agreed to give 
our readers a sneak preview into the 
life of a typical Mrs. Game Protector. 


Every young girl dreams of what 
her future will be like when she is 
settled in a home of her own with 
the man of her choice. Even in her 


eet Wihes. 


Game ro lec for 


most fantastic dreams it is almost cer- 
tain that charming, diminutive, 
Eileen McGregor never even came re- 
motely close to guessing the goings on 
that was to be a part of her future 
life. 

Less stouthearted girls might even 
hesitate to say “I do” if they knew 
beforehand some of the problems they 
would be called upon to solve as the 
wife of a Game Protector. As we 
listened to Eileen recount her ex- 
periences, watched her eyes dance and 
sparkle with fun and sheer joy of 
living, we had the firm conviction 
that she wouldn’t have missed a single 
minute of it for anything you could 
offer her. 

Eileen was born and raised in a 
small town in Somerset County and 
her girlhood days helped to fit her 
for her future life. Living in a rural 
area, in a county where wildlife 
abounds, she learned something about 
them and their habits. Her father and 
brothers were outdoorsmen and 
hunters and from them she gained 
much knowledge that was to come in 
handy in later years, years that were 
to be filled to overflowing with 
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hunters and their doings. 

This brown-haired, brown-eyed 
young girl grew into an attractive, 
vivacious young woman with a very 
pleasant personality. If she stood on 
her tiptoes she could just make the 
five foot mark and tip the scales at a 
slight hundred pounds. It is quite 
easy to understand why young Brad 
McGregor chose her as his companion 
for life and its equally understand- 
able why she agreed. 


After the wedding, they went to 
housekeeping in Beaver County, 
where the groom was stationed as 
Game Protector for the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, and where they 
are still located. 

They hadn’t been settled in their 
new home long before it became 
quite obvious to the new bride that 
her future was not to follow the 
standard pattern of cooking, washing, 
ironing and_ regular household 
routine such as she had been used to 
at home and one which most house- 
wives follow. These chores were only 
a part of her show, for she had mar- 
ried a man and his job. 


Her home became the haven for 
all sorts of injured and crippled wild- 
life creatures. One corner of the 
kitchen was turned into a sort of 
emergency hospital and Eileen took 
on the job of acting as assistant doc- 
tor-nurse. Here they were bandaged, 
fed and cared for until they were 
nursed back to health and could be 
returned to their natural home. 


Then one fine spring day she found 
herself managing an orphanage, when 
a basket of motherless rabbits became 
a new addition to the kitchen, and 
a nursery was set up. She fed them 
with a medicine dropper and_ suc- 
ceeded in nursing them through their 
infancy. One night shortly after their 
arrival she went to the kitchen to 
care for them and found the basket 
empty. Some how they had managed 
to scramble out of their bed. 


After much careful searching 
through the house, the little fellows 
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were rounded up and replaced, that js 
all except one. “They were so tip 
and hard to see” Eileen told us “we 
were afraid to take a step for fear 
of hurting our missing baby.” 

After a long and thorough search 
they decided to give it up, maybe 
daylight weuld uncover the hidin 
place. They went upstairs to retire for 
the night and there huddled in the 
corner of the bathroom was their 
missing bright-eyed baby. The Mc. 
Gregors are still trying to figure out 
how that tiny little fellow managed 
to get up all those stairs to the second 
floor. 


Another nursery was added to the 
McGregor establishment when their 
young son Jeff was born. Two years 
later Susie, their little daughter made 
her appearance and raising a family 
of her own became another job for 
this busy’ little lady. 


A Game Protector can have no 
regular hours as is the case in most 
professions. His is a round the clock, 
every day in the year job. In season 
and out, most days are from dawn to 
midnight. Many nights they are 
routed out of bed to care for some 
deer or other injured wildlife creature 
that has become the victim of our 
modern automobile. Other nights are 
spent in apprehending some wildlife 
their working under cover of dark 
ness to aid his nefarious schemes. 


Knowing all this, we wondered how 
any sort of schedule could be main- 
tained in a Game Protectors home. 
We soon learned there is no such 
thing. Meals are at all hours, except 
for the children, who are kept on 
their regular routine. The meals are 
either kept hot or prepared fresh for 
the man of the house when he finally 
manages to make an appearance. 

Social activities fall in the same 
category, Eileen told us. When they 
accept an invitation to spend an even 
ing with friends, most anything can 
happen and does. Sometimes they at 
rive on time, sometimes quite late, 
and often not at all. Quite frequently 
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they have just settled down to enjoy 
an evening with friends, when the 
telephone rings and the Game Protec- 
tor must leave to take care of the 
problem that has arisen. “When this 
happens it is then a question of 
whether Mr. McGregor will get back 
in time to pick me up or if one of our 
friends will see that I get back home” 
says Eileen. 

The McGregors are interested in 
Scouting and other Civic Affairs in 
Beaver and have a host of good 
friends and we wondered how their 
friends accepted these comings and 
goings of frequent irregularity. 

“Our friends have come to accept 
it as part of the pattern and have a 
lot of fun about it all: For instance 
last month we were invited to an An- 
niversary party, “Eileen went on with 
her story. “While we were having 
dinner the telephone rang and Brad 
had to leave to take care of the call. 
He arrived home at nine o'clock and 
hurried to get dressed for the party. 
We were just ready to leave when 
the telephone rang again. A deer 
had been hit by an automobile but 
it was still living and, of course, had 
to be put out of its misery. So out goes 
the Game Protector, party clothes and 
all.” They finally managed to make 
the party by eleven o'clock it was 
learned. “We took a lot of humerous 
ribbing when we walked in—Every 
one wanted to know who had been 
nibbling at the cabbage patch again. 
They kid us a lot about our cabbage 
patch” said Eileen laughing, ‘you 
know the old story of Peter Rabbit 
in the McGregor’s Cabbage patch is 
a natural.” 


As is always the case among people 
who love wildlife creatures, our con- 
versation naturally wandered back to 
some of the experiences with these 
helpless injured and motherless young 
wildlife children that had been pro- 
cessed in and out of Eileen’s emer- 
gency hospital and nursery. 

Among some of the unusual guests 
they have played host to, was a family 


of young motherless skunks. They 
were adopted by young Jeff as his 
special pets. However, they were very 
quickly graduated when they reached 
the danger stage. Not even a Game 
Protector and his family have yet 
learned to appreciate their particular 
brand of perfume. 

An American Bittern and a Pied- 
billed Grebe were among the unusual 
birds Eileen has nursed back to health 
and returned to the wide open spaces. 


Last year her most outstanding 
patient was a young fawn which she 
fed by bottle every two hours, day and 
night. The gangling, leggy youngster 
found it rather tough going on the 
slippery linoleum floor but he insisted 
on making his home under her 
kitchen sink. He finally was strong 
enough and old enough to be moved 
to a wire enclosure in the back yard 
and promptly named “Bambi” by 
the neighborhood. He was quite an 
attraction and a constant stream of 
visitors came to see the orphan while 
he was being raised to the age when 
he could be moved to a refuge and 
eventually to his natural habitat. 


There was also a mischievous young 
opossum, who delighted in getting 
out of his box and crawling up the 
curtains. While it was hard on the 
curtains the adventurous young lad 
no doubt got an excellent birds-eye 
view of his surroundings from his 
perch. 


This past year has been no excep- 
tion, and there has been the usual 
parade. Five ‘coons and three squir- 
rels have occupied the McGregor 
nursery. As babies they were fed by 
a medicine dropper and then a dolls 
nursing bottle, until they were old 
enough to manage a regular fare. 
Eileen’s latest crop of orphans have 
grown to handsome young fellows as 
the result of her care. 


There is never a dull moment in 
the life of Mrs. Game Protector. Be- 
side all these many tasks, she must 
also be a sort of secretary. That 
modern invention the telephone keeps 
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up a constant clatter, as hunters and 
others interested in outdoor sports 
and wildlife call their game protector 
with all kinds of questions and prob- 
lems. 

“When I answer the telephone” 
said Eileen, “they seem so surprised 
to find that the Game Protector is 
not in his office. Few people realize 
how many phases of a Game Protec- 
tor’s work can’t be carried on from 
an office desk. In fact, except for re- 
ports, almost all other duties must be 
carried on outdoors, often at the op- 
posite end of the county.” 


The questions run the gamut from 
stray dogs to why I didn’t get my 
iicense and covering every angle in 
between, we were told. Some of the 
answers are more or less routine .and 
the Protector’s wife has learned them 
by heart over a period of years. 
Others must be deferred until the 
proper answer can be given by the 
Game Protector, himself. People from 
all walks of life ask questions or re- 
quest help for one thing or another, 
but mostly they are sportsmen and 
farmers. 


This year the phone was excep- 
tionally busy before the big game 
season. The extra flurry was caused by 
the new archery season, new laws, and 
the special doe permits. 


While the Protector is out on duty, 
the lady of the house receives all tele- 
phone calls and provides the answer 
when she can. This saves many addi- 
tional calls and provides better serv- 
ice to the public. Problems that need 
immediate attention are handled by 
locating the Protector along his 
scheduled route or by contacting one 
of the Deputies on his tour of duty. 


The Commission has such an excel- 
lent training school for Game Pro- 
tectors, maybe it might be an idea to 
have a class for the Protector’s wife 
we thought. The question was put 
to Mrs. McGregor who thought it was 
an excellent idea, and said such a 
class would be very helpful. 
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That Eileen is very happy and satis. 
fied with her career is quite apparent, 
It goes much deeper than that we 
found, when she confided: “We are so 
grateful for the opportunity the chil. 
dren have derived from their close 
association with wildlife creatures. 
We are particularly fortunate that we 
have been stationed here near Game 
Lands 173. The children have been 
able to watch it being planted and 
developed from rough lands with 
little or no value to one which ade. 
quately supports and provides wild. 
life food and cover. They will have a 
much better knowledge of good con- 
servation to help them in the future 
than most children will get. Its too 
bad all children cannot benefit from 
such experiences.” 

We certainly agree with that ob. 
servation. 

It is a well known fact that those 
engaged in this profession have a 
deeply imbedded love of the great 
outdoors and the wild creatures that 
inhabit it. They understand only too 
well, what our natural resources mean 
to us and the great need for consery- 
ing them. 


Every wildlifer is a conservationist 
and practices it. The longer they work 
on the job, the more engrossed they 
become and it becomes an avocation 
as well as a vocation. As one of them 
puts it: “It’s a disease—once you've 
been bitten by. the bug you never get 
over it.” 

The McGregors have conservation- 
itis in its final stages. 


This story is typical of our Game 
Protectors’ wives. You won’t find their 
names on the personnel roster of the 
Commission, but they act as a sort of 
special Assistant Deputies, neverthe- 
less. Some of them have had some 
unusual experiences on the job and 
we hope to tell you about them from 
time to time. 

If you haven’t met your Mrs. Game 
Protector, you've missed something. 


. The End 
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By Herbert Kendrick 


CENTING ability is one of the 

greatest assets in the animal king- 
dom. It is the necessary equipment 
which enables animals of the wilds 
to survive, by procuring food, and 
being alerted at the approach of an 
enemy. 


Fortunately mankind can _ utilize 
the hunting dog’s scenting powers to 
furnish sport and meat in return for 
free board and lodging. It is an excel- 
lent arrangement for both man and 
dog, and I sincerely hope that this 
partnership will remain a part of civ- 
ilization until the end of time. 

No individual knows very much 
about scent, however the experienced 
doz man knows that on some days his 
dogs find birds and many days they 
do not. The keen observer and stu- 
dent of hunting learns a few limited 
lacts about weather, ground, and 
seasonal conditions which may affect 
the animal’s location of game birds. 
The physical condition of a dog has 
an important bearing on his ability 
to smell. Quite often I have seen the 
kennel-master feel the noses of the 
(logs before selecting a pair for a 
hunt. If a dog has a dry warm nose 
he is left behind for the day because 
it is safe to assume the ol’ boy is a 
little off. 

It is almost certain that atmos- 
pheric conditions play the most im- 
portant role, but there are many 
other factors to be considered. The 
long flight bird, leaving the majority 
of scent in the air, is difficult to lo- 
cate. The huddled group of birds 
emit practically-no scent at all. I have 
seen excellent pointers and _ setters 
pass extremely close to a covey with- 


a he Gun | 
Dogs Nose 


out a pause, and then walk into the 
bunch. 


A bird dog should be hunted 
against the wind whenever possible. 
Simple understanding is required to 
tell us that an odor is transmitted 
with the breeze, and if the dog has 
the advantage of running into the 
wind his chances are much better. An 
experienced dog will always work to- 
ward the breeze if he is allowed free- 
dom. 


Ray Holland in his excellent book 
“Bird Dogs” relates an interesting ex- 
perience in western Kansas when 
prairie chickens were plentiful. He got 
out of his wagon at the edge of a 
draw where a light breeze was blow- 
ing directly in his face. He definitely 
and immediately smelled birds and 
reported this to his companions. The 
dogs were released and were on point 
almost the moment they hit the 
ground. About forty chickens were 
roosting there. The ground showed 
that it was a favorite spot, and was 
as easy to smell as a much used do- 
mestic poultry yard. With the highly 
developed noses of the dogs, location 
of the birds was very simple. At other 
times it is much more difficult, so do 
not abuse your dog if he misses once 
in a great while. 


It is a wise hunter who waits an 
hour or more before he _ follows 
singles. Allow them time enough for 
the scent to permeate the air around 
them, making it easier for the dogs 
to locate them. Go ahead and hunt 
other fields, returning to the singles 
later. 


Perhaps you have often made a 
clean kill, seeing the bird drop in 
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the open, and be amazed when your 
dog passed within a few feet of the 
bird without noticing it at all. There 
is no scent when he first hits the 
ground, however within a very few 
minutes the dead bird will release 
enough scent that the dog can locate 
it. For this reason it is wise to allow 
your retriever plenty of time before 
you confuse the situation by moving 
in to help him. When you walk in the 
area of the fallen bird your scent 
makes it more troublesome for the 
dog. 

I have seen a few superlative dogs 
run right through a covey of birds, 
exhibiting no sign of scenting at all. 
Do not question the dog’s nose, just 
accept the fact that some unnatural 
condition caused the mishap. 

At a period of time when the 
weather is unseasonably warm and 
then start a hunt preceded by a night 
of extreme cold and strong wind and 
you are wasting your time. With the 
warm earth and cover, coupled with 
sudden cold and wind, birds are safe 
and snug because a dog cannot locate 
them. Why? I wish I knew. 

Good scenting days are enjoyed 
when the ground is cold with a little 
frost before the sun warms, and a 
gentle breeze drifting scent toward 
the dog. 


Dry cover makes a tough day for 
the dog. Scenting conditions are poor 
and excess noise under foot frightens 
the game, thus making a poor hunt 
indeed. 

I have enjoyed good dog work on 
many misty rainy days, and have suc. 
cessfully taken grouse over staunch 
points when the weather was sleeting 
and icy. 

Game birds seem to emit very little 
scent when snow covers the ground. 
Most likely the reason is that birds 
do not move. Some states do not allow 
hunting if the ground is covered b 
snow. Perhaps it is a good law be. 
cause many of us feel that it is not 
sporting to disturb them when the 
weather is against them. 

It is beautiful to see the pointing 
breeds learn with experience the feed- 
ing habits of birds, and cover the 
fields where they are bordered by 
woods and thickets. Game leaving the 
thick cover to feed in the fields leave 
a clear scent for the experienced nose 
to locate. 

Keep your dog in good health, 
work him regularly, train him well, 
help him hunt by learning your game 
and cover, and please do not blame 
him completely for an_ occasional 
flush. 

The End 
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nion 
SoumNCEEIAAL Driviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
one: 2 


Adams, Bedford, Blair. Cumberland. Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata. 
Mifflin Perry, Snyder. 
Nortuwest Diviston—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. 1st St., 2nd Floor, S.S.. 
Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 
etiee. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango. 
arren. 
Soutruwest Drviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver. Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somersét, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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